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THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Educators are grateful for the help they and their students 
are receiving from Britannica Junior. Everything about it 
is designed by experts for the exclusive use of children of 
elementary and junior high school age . . . sentence structure, 
vocabulary, mental level, pictures. Britannica Junior is 
intentionally and completely for boys and girls. 


3600 main articles. 20,000 index entries. More than 50,000 
references. 5000 illustrations. Durable, washable binding. 
Less in cost than other juvenile encyclopaedias. Edited by 
the Editor-in-Chief of world-famous Encyclopaedia Britannica and his staff. 
Marvelous Atlas section in full color. More than 50 suggested units in the 
unique Study Guide Volume. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR UNITS OF STUDY 
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* 20 separately printed Units of Study go with each 
set. They are keyed to the articles in Britannica 
Junior and were created only after long study by 


experts in elementary school curriculum building. 


THE READY REFERENCE VOLUME 


* Volume 1 of Britannica Junior is the 
Ready Reference Volume, a one-book ency- 
clopaedia in itself. It contains 20,000 short 
articles and 50,000 references to material 


BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR 


¢ A million-word, 832-page, profusely il- 
lustrated, single-volume encyclopaedia of 
current events brought out each year by 
Britannica with the aid of 500 expert 





FOR PRICES 


in the other 11 volumes of the set. You 
will find what you want and you'll find it 
quickly, An innovation in children’s ref- 
erence books and exceedingly popular with 
young students. 


AND TERMS OF THE 


ABOVE 


contributors. With each set of Britannica 
Junior goes a sheet of 10 price-discount 
Year Book purchase coupons good for the 
next 10 years. A must im all schools and 


libraries. 


Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Ine. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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BEST-LIKED | 
LITERATURE 


K00S KEFAUVER 





JUST PUBLISHED | 


Book One 
Book Two 


Fresh, unhackneyed material—much of 
it modern. Material classroom tested for 
appeal before publication! 


Stories and poems of adventure, patriot- 
ism, travel, people, aviation, nature, sci- 
ence, home life—books that make pupils 
want to read and go om reading. Excel- 


lent learning aids. FOR GRADES 7, 8, 9. 


Book Three — in preparation 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York Il 














A New Sewice 


We are at present completing arrangements for the 
distribution of nationally-known Standard Tests. Let 
us fill the testing needs of all your grades in the fol- 
lowing subjects. 


Standard Tests 


ACHIEVEMENT HEALTH 
APTITUDE HISTORY & CIVICS 
ARITHMETIC HOME ECONOMICS 
ART , INTELLIGENCE 
COLLEGE LATIN 
COMMERCIAL MUSIC 
ENGLISH READING 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE SCIENCE 
GEOGRAPHY SOCIOLOGY 
HANDWRITING SPELLING 
VOCABULARY 


Write for your copy of our complete Test 
Catalog ... now in preparation. 


Watch for the new 


JOHNSON WORKBOOKS 
IN ARITHMETIC 


Grades One to Four—Ready soon. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
RICHMOND 12, VIRGINIA 




















An Indispensable New Book 
for library and class use 












“A most en- 





riching addi- 
tion to the 
school libra- 
ry, for both 
teacher and 
student” 











40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries — historical and con- 
temporary — from every field of human ac- 
tivity, presented within the covers of a single 
volume, with name pronunciations. Library 
buckram, thumb-notch indexed. $6.50. 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 


G.&C. MERRIAM CO. = Springfield 2, Mass. 
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WAR JOBS WITH ACTION 


The railroads are being called 
upon to do the biggest transpor- 
tation job in all history — twice 
as big as in the first World War — 
and still growing. 


You can help do this job. Rail- 
roads must have more workers 
— keen, alert people to do real, 
responsible, vital war work. 


When you take one of these jobs 
you will really be serving the 
armed forces. For the great bulk 
of everything the Army and Navy 


use moves by rail. 


You will be helping keep the 
food and fighting equipment 
flowing to the battle fronts. 


And there’s so much of that and 


other vital traffic to be carried 
that a loaded freight train must 
be started off on its run every 


four seconds. 


This takes people — people to 
maintain tracks and signals, to 
repair cars and engines, to man 
offices and stations, to operate 


yards. 


Every job has a direct bearing on 


winning the war. You work for 
quicker victory when you work 


for the railroads. 


Ask any railroad office or agent 
—any office of the Railroad 
Retirement Board — or 

the United States 
Employment 


Service. 





ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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Editorial Comment 


Bases for Great Teaching 


To all who would approach greatness as teachers 
in a democracy these qualities are indispensable: 


1. Character founded on faith. A good teacher 
needs not only high moral character but the courage, 
purposefulness, and consistency that spring from faith 
in God—in ultimate truth, beauty, goodness, in the 
purpose behind the universe, the belief that ‘“‘behind 
the dim unknown standeth God within the shadows 
keeping watch upon his own’’; from faith in man— 
in the possibilities for the improvement of human be- 
havior, in the ability of man to create a more perfect 
society; and from faith in democracy as a means of 
bringing out the best in man and providing for his 
fullest development. 


2. Sympathetic insight into individual human 
needs and possibilities. The ability to see the possi- 
bilities that lie, often deeply hidden, in every individ- 
ual and the needs that hunger to be fed were marks 
of the Greatest Teacher and must be possessed in some 
degree by every good teacher. 


3. Intelligence based on knowledge. Essential to 
good teaching is a broad understanding of the world 
in which we live and its past, special knowledge in the 
field in which teaching is attempted, and an intelligent 
approach to the problems of human relationships. 


4. Skill in directing learning. A good teacher 
must know how to set appropriate goals for each 
learner, to provide powerful incentives to growth in 
desirable directions, to hold each to his best, and to 
develop in each the greatest possible mastery of essen- 
tial skills for learning, for work, for citizenship, and 
for living. 


The Golden Rule in Inter-Racial 
Relationships 


The millennium in relationships between racial 
groups may be felt to be near at hand when each 
group is found defending ‘the rights of the other. 
Yet this application of the golden rule is neither un- 


known nor impractical, as shown by the following 


incident. 


When the board of supervisors in a Southside Vir- 
ginia county, where the number of whites and Negroes 
are approximately equal, voted to make available for 
teachers’ salaries the ‘‘windfall money”’ resulting from 
the application of the Daughtrey Bill to the current 
fiscal year, the school board decided to distribute this 
money to teachers in the form of a bonus for the cur- 
rent session. In view of the fact that most of the 
salary increases in recent years had gone to Negro 
teachers, the superintendent of schools suggested to 
the committee representing the white teachers of the 
county that the white teachers be given the lion’s share 
of the bonus. This suggestion was unanimously re- 
jected by the white representatives who took the posi- 
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tion that all teachers should share equally in the 
bonus. 

Later the representatives of the Negro teachers, 
after learning from the superintendent the facts con- 
cerning the bonus and the decision of the white group, 
matched their white colleagues in magnanimity by 
voting unanimously to request that the bonus for 
white teachers be about seventy-five per cent greater 
per capita than that for the Negro teachers. This 
action was taken after careful consideration and with 
full knowledge of the slight differential still existing 
between the salary schedules of white and Negro 
teachers. “The recommendation of the Negro teachers 
was accepted by the board. 

Thus, through mutual fairness and unselfish good 
will, the teachers of this Virginia county have pointed 
the way to good relationships between our white and 
colored citizens. 


Legislative Commission Organized 


The Legislative Commission to make a study of 
Virginia’s system of public education was completed 
recently with the naming of four educators by Gov- 
ernor Darden. The Governor named as chairman 
Dr. George H. Denny, of Lexington, former presi- 
dent of Washington and Lee University and presi- 
dent for twenty-five years of the University of Ala- 
bama. The other three members named by the Gov- 
ernor are G. Guy Via, head of the Apprenticeship 
School of the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Company; Inga Olla Helseth, professor of edu- 
cation at the College of William and Mary; and 
Katherine M. Anthony, professor of education and 
director of elementary training schools at Madison 
College. 

The other five members of the Commission are 
from the Virginia General Assembly. The Senate 
members are A. E. S. Stephens, of Smithfield, author 
of the resolution creating the Commission, and Mosby 
G. Perrow, Jr., of Lynchburg. The House of Dele- 
gates is represented by G. Edmond Massie, of Rich- 
mond, E. Floyd Yates, of Powhatan, and Charles 
C. Louderback, of Stanley. 

The Commission includes members of ability and 
it begins its work under propitious circumstances 
marked by the greatest public interest and concern for 
education ever known in Virginia. It will have the 
benefit of assistance from an unusually competent 
State Department of Education headed by a leader 
of integrity, courage, vision, and sound common sense 
in the person of Dabney S. Lancaster. It will find 
much of the groundwork already laid by the work 
of the O’Shea Commission and by the more recent 
study of the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce. 
It will make its report under conditions which should 
assure the political and financial support necessary to 
give effect to its recommendations. Its work will 
be watched with interest by all educators and others 


‘concerned with Virginia’s advancement. 
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Aids to Hap 


sheltered home-world for a 

strange new school-world. 
What can we do to help him find 
happiness there? 

A group of people in Chester- 
field County began thinking to- 
gether on this problem. The super- 
intendent of schools, the super- 
visor, the county doctor, the nurse, 
principals, primary teachers and 
parents faced the problem together. 
Two aspects evolved: 

What can the home do to get 
him ready for school? 
What can the school do for 
him before he enters? 

It was the opinion of this group 
that the school could render a two- 
fold service: making available ma- 
terials which would guide the par- 
ent in getting the child ready for 
school, and providing some pre- 
school experience for the child 
which would help him to feel at 
‘home in school, and which would 
also show that school is a place 
for happy living with other peo- 
ple. 

It was agreed that the child who 
makes the easiest adjustment to 
school is the child who is in the 
best possible physical condition, 
who has built up habits of cleanli- 
ness and care for his person and 
for his belongings, who is begin- 
ning to live with other people ef- 
fectively, and who has a feeling 
of security. The group then set up 
a list of questions which the parent 
might use as a self-checking guide 
to pre-school habits of the child. 
These questions were based in part 
upon the State Board of Health 
bulletin ‘““The Child’’, and were 
sent with a copy of this bulletin 
and a letter from the superintend- 
ent of schools to each home. They 
were used in meetings with parents 
of pre-school children as a basis of 
talks to parents and in informal 
discussions and conferences. 


Pre-School Party 
Individual schools planned for 
some kind of pre-school party to 
which the pre-school children and 
their parents would be invited. 
There the child and his parents 


: LITTLE child is leaving his 
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would become acquainted with the 
teacher and the classroom which 
would be his in September. The 
first grade children were active par- 
ticipants in the planning for this 
party. They arranged programs, 
selected games to play with the 
“little children’, planned and 
served simple refreshments, made 
small gifts for them to take home, 
and served as guides to acquaint 
them with the facilities of the 
school. 

There were many types of pro- 
grams. Some small schools invited 
the pre-school child and his par- 
ents to spend the day and see the 
regular activities of a school day. 
One First Grade which was near 
Swift Creek Recreation Park 
planned an all-day program there, 
inviting their own parents, as well 
as the pre-school children and their 
parents, to enjoy the day with 
them. They played on the beaches 
under the direction of members of 
the PTA while mothers talked 
with the teacher, the principal, the 
superintendent, the nurse, the su- 
pervisor, according to their prob- 
lems. Another First Grade pre- 
pared a moving picture of “‘Our 
Day at School’’ and presented it 
with appropriate demonstrations 
of school activities. 

In addition to the informal con- 
ference, many schools planned for 
a meeting with the parents at 
which some local or out-of-the- 
county person talked to them on 
problems of health, education, or 
adjustment, followed by an open 
forum discussion of questions 
which parents wished to ask. 


Outcomes 
It has seemed to us that some 
of the outcomes of these proced- 
ures were: 


For the Child: 

Seeing his teacher-to-be so that 
she will not be a stranger when 
he comes to school in September. 
Knowing the classroom and the 
facilities which he will use. 
Becoming acquainted with some 
children who will be in school 
with him. 

Seeing children enjoying school 


py School Beginnings 


y ELSIE COLEMAN 
Supervisor, Chesterfield County Schools 


experiences, looking forward to 
playing with the toys and 
games, drawing the pictures, 
reading the books. 

Building a feeling of security. 
Feeling that school is a place to 
which he will come willingly 
and which he will leave reluc- 
tantly. 


For the Parent: 

Knowing the teacher, the class- 
room, and the situation which 
his child will face in September. 
Recognizing the necessity of 
building up the child’s physical 
resistance in every possible way. 
Beginning to understand the 
school program. 


Having opportunities to ask 
questions about things he or she 
does not understand, as, Why 
don’t children use books the first 
day of school? 

Recognizing that the school 
program is not isolated but a 
part of a state and national pro- 
gram. 

Receiving guidance in training 
the child in habits that will 
make school easier for him. 
Meeting other parents with sim- 
ilar problems. 

Seeing his child in relation to 
other children in a group situa- 
tion. 


For the Teacher: 

Beginning to know the parent 

and the child. 

Seeing interests and needs of in- 

dividual children. 

Finding problerhs of relation- 

ship with the home that can be 

solved for the good of the child. 

Eliminating some of the prob- 

lems of beginning days. 

Building social experiences for 

the First Grade, as well as for 

the pre-school children. 

Renewing her own spirit 

through contact with specialists 

in health and education, within 
the county and from outside the 
county. 

We believe that in these small 
ways the little child is helped to 
enter this new school-world with 
anticipation aot dread, with se- 
curity not fear. 
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Federal Aid without Federal Control 
An Established American Tradition 


by R. B. MARSTON, Director, and GLENN ARCHER, Associate Director, 
N.E.A. Legislative and Federal Relations Division 


HEN S. 637, a bill au- 
W thorizing federal aid to 
finance more adequately 
the public schools during emer- 
gency and to equalize educational 
opportunities, was under discussion 
in the United States Senate cham- 
ber, October 12, 1943, one of the 
members of that distinguished 
body declared that S. 637 “is a 
revolutionary proposal, probably 
the most revolutionary ever made 
to the Congress of the United 
States.” In subsequent debate it 
was also stated that federal con- 
trol of education would certainly 
follow federal aid to education. 

The tenacity with which these 
two opinions are held by many 
people, including some members of 
the teaching profession, justifies 
examination of their validity in 
the light of the history of federal 
aid to education. 

When thus examined, the inevi- 
table conclusion is that federal aid 
to, without federal control of, edu- 
cation is a long-established Amer- 
ican tradition. Neither of the two 
claims advanced by the opposition 
has a basis in fact. They have no 
historical background or standing. 
It would be futile for anyone to 
attempt to defend these claims in 
terms of American practices that 
have generally prevailed since the 
earliest days of this nation. 

Some of the historical evidence 
in support of this viewpoint fol- 
lows. 

The first important provision 
for federal aid to education was 
included in the Ordinance of 1785. 
This provision, largely as a result 
of the foresight of Manasseh Cut- 
ler, was reaffirmed in the Ordi- 
nance of 1787. Out of these two 
great documents came a national 
policy of federal aid to education 
that has been consistently observed 
by the federal government to the 
present time. 


Land Grants 
The Ordinance of 1787 appro- 
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During the Senate debate on pending federal aid legislation it 
became clear that many people believe (1) that such legislation is 
new to American experience and (2) that federal control of the 
schools necessarily and inevitably follows federal aid. The follow- 
ing article shows that in the light of our history it is certain that (1) 
we have had federal aid from our earliest days and (2) federal con- 
trol of education does not necessarily follow federal aid for education. 





priated two townships for higher 
education. It set aside with each 
township one section of land for 
the ministry, another for schools. 
All of the thirty states, later 
formed from the territory north of 
the Ohio River and west of the 
Mississippi, received land grants 
specifically set aside for the sup- 
port of education. Under the 
authorization made by the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, Ohio, admitted in 
1.802, was the first state to receive 
land grants for educational pur- 
poses. Federal aid of this kind was 
granted other states in the years 
that followed. The magnitude of 
land grants to education, and their 
importance in the development of 
public schools, can scarcely be over- 
estimated. ‘“The domain granted 
specifically for schools by our 
national government to its thirty 
public-land states, 121,110 
(square) miles, is larger than Italy, 
nearly two and one-half times as 
large as England, ten times as large 
as Maryland, and nearly twenty- 
five times as large as the state of 
Connecticut.””! 

Some of the more important 
land-grant acts are the following: 
Ordinance of 1785; Ordinance of 
1787; act of 1848, which granted 
sections 16 and 36 of each town- 
ship for education; numerous acts, 
beginning in 1802, ceding salt 
lands for the support of education; 
the internal improvement land 
grant act of 1841 which resulted 





1Federal ard State Pclicies in Public School 
Finance in the United States, Swift. p. 59. 


in nine of 19 states using part or 
all of the proceeds for schools; the 
swamp-land act of 1850 which 
made grants to 15 states, 12 of 
which applied proceeds to educa- 
tion; the first Morrill act of 1862 
and the second Morrill act which 
Congress passed in 1890. These 
are some of the more important 
authorizations granting lands for 
the support of public schools. 
They are by no means, however, 


a complete listing of the acts of 
Congress which extended aid of 
this kind. 


Monetary Grants 


The federal government has not 
limited its aid to schools to land 
grants only. It has made many 
important outright grants of 
money. In 1802, Congress set 
aside from five to 15 per cent of 
the proceeds from the sale of 
United States land for 29 states. 
Of this number, 19 used a part 
of all of these moneys for educa- 
tional purposes. In 1833 the U.S. 
Deposit Fund act distributed ten 
million dollars to the states. Some 
applied these grants to the schools. 
The Surplus-Revenue Loan act, of 
1837, returned approximately 28 
million dollars as ‘‘loans’’ to the 
states. Part of these funds were 
applied to education. The ‘‘loans’’ 
have not been called by the federal 
government. The Distribution 
Act, of 1841, provided monetary 
grants from the sale of public 
lands, thus extending the pro- 

(Continued on page 328) 
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Postwar Implications for Education 


in the Audio-Visual Programs of Our Armed Services 
by PAUL WENDT 


Director of Visual Education, University of Minnesota 


Der the past three years 


there has been an unprece- 
dented growth in the pro- 
duction and use of audio-visual 
aids by the armed services. This 
development is great no matter by 
what dimensions it is measured: 
whether we consider the thousands 
of training films produced, the mil- 
lions of feet of raw film consumed, 
the thousands of men engaged in 
the production of visual aids of all 
types and the high quality of these 
visual aids, or the thousands of 
showings of training films every 
day by the training officers using 
visual aids. Just the quantitative 
expanse of this development is 
hard to grasp from the mere figures. 
But audio-visual aids have been 
used intensively before although on 
a smaller scale. Is there anything 
really new in these programs of the 
armed services? As the result of a 
recent tour of Army and Navy cen- 
ters for the University of Minne- 
sota, I am convinced that there is. 
In the planning and utilization of 
audio-visual aids, as well as in the 
invention of new devices, the armed 
services have made a unique con- 
tribution to audio-visual education 
in this country. 


Planning the Production of 
Visual Aids 


In the production of visual aids 
the basic person involved is the 
technician who has experience in 
working in the medium. In mo- 
tion pictures, for example, this is 
the. motion picture producer; in 
charts, the artist. It is axiomatic 
that someone with this type of ex- 
perience is necessary in all produc- 
tions. Next most important is the 
subject matter specialist. T-hose of 
us who have had experience in pro- 
ducing teaching films know the 
great contribution that can be made 
by the subject matter specialist. 
Whenever a motion picture pro- 
ducer has had to outline the con- 
tent of a teaching film by himself 
he has usually got into hot water. 
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This notable article, finely em- 
phasizing the tremendous values 
of war-time procedures for visual 
teaching in the post-war period 
is reprinted by permission from 


The Educational Screen, April, 
1944, 





As a result all intelligent produc- 
tion of visual aids today is done 
with the help of a subject matter 
specialist. In production of visual 
aids in the armed services this is 
the unbroken rule. Production al- 
ways originates from some branch 
of the service where instructors in 
their teaching have felt the definite 
need of a visual aid. Sometimes, as 
in the Navy, the branch requesting 
the visual aid supplies the subject 
matter specialist. Sometimes he is 
selected from another source. But 
visual aids in the armed services 
are never made without him. 

In some production a still more 
enlightened step has been taken. 
An educator is assigned to the 
project to guide the producer's 
presentation of the content along 
effective educational lines. This 
is a real innovation, especially 
in the making of educational 
films. The previous rare occasions 
when educational principles have 
been used in making teaching 
films usually occurred when a 
teacher made a film himself. Then 
the obvious difficulty arose that 
while he knew more than com- 
mercial producers about teaching, 
the producer of school-made mov- 
ies usually had to learn film pro- 
duction methods the hard way. By 
giving the producer-subject matter 
specialist-educator trio real recog- 
nition the armed services have made 
a valuable contribution to the effec- 
tive planning of audio-visual aids. 

There are other interesting de- 
velopments in the planning of 
visual aids. For years there has 


been a school of thought opposed 
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to the use of humor in teaching 
aids. In answer to this criticism 
some of the visual aids produced 
by the armed services make use of 
humor in a subtle and most effec- 
tive way. Walt Disney’s organiza- 
tion, after buckling down and 
learning how to make teaching 
films, has used its talent and ex- 
perience to allow the natural 
humor in a teaching subject to ap- 
pear in the teaching film. They 
have refuted the belief that sound 
pedagogical principles and motivat- 
ing humor cannot be combined. 
However, this use of humor in 
both film and non-photographic 
visual aids has again aroused a con- 
troversy which is likely to remain 
the inheritance of the post-war 
educator. 


The use of color, especially in 
the non-photographic training aids, 
has made a distinct contribution to 
the effectiveness of teaching. No 
one who has seen Army and Navy 
training charts has failed to be im- 
pressed with their use of color con- 
trast as a teaching device. Color 
has also been used on models, 
mock-ups, and cutaways. The 
subtle and brilliant color designs 
used show that the armed services 
are employing here first rate artists 
with imagination and originality 
enough to design visual aids that 
will do the best teaching job in 
the shortest possible time. 


Utilization of Training Aids 

Every visual educator has known 
for years that the most effective use 
of a visual aid requires intelligent 
preparation of the class before the 
aid is used and that an immediate 
follow-up after the showing is 
essential. Yet there was a wide gap 
between our theory and our prac- 
tice. It remained for the armed 
services to put into practice on a 
nation-wide scale what we have 
always known to be the best 
methods of utilization. Besides the 
many officers who take care of the 
mechanics of ordering and provid- 

















ing audio-visual aids there have 
been hundreds of officers whose 
sole cencern is the proper utiliza- 
tion of the training aids provided. 
Their duty is to put into practice 
those simple rules about the use of 
visual aids which comparatively 
few civilian teachers have observed. 
They have been assisted by specific 
visual aids made for the improve- 
ment of utilization, such as the 
Army film, Military Training, and 
the Navy film, Tips for Teachers. 
In these films military instructors 
are specifically directed to make the 
utmost use of training aids and 
how to use them intelligently. 

A worth-while contribution to 
better utilization is the integration 
of training films and training film 
strips on the same subject. Occa- 
sionally these have been used to- 
gether before, but never to any 
degree approaching the present ex- 
tent. The armed services and the 
Office of Education have produced 
whole sets of films and film strips 
to be used together. In some cases 
the training film can be used at the 
beginning of a unit to present an 
overview of the subject. The 
frames of the film strip are then 
projected and discussed in detail. 
These frames usually cover the im- 
portant step of the process or 
operation and the bulk of the 
teaching is accomplished during 
this showing. Finally the training 
film is shown again to tie the sepa- 
rate steps into a unified whole. 


New Devices 


As in industry, the war has 
brought extra pressure to bear on 
the invention of new devices in 
the audio-visual field in order to 
shorten the war by accelerating 
learning. We may list under this 
category the final development of 
voice reflectors (for training lan- 
guage groups), three dimensional 
projected slides, and a great variety 
of ingenious mechanical training 
aids such as gunnery trainers. 
Mention should also be made of 
the extensive and elaborate models 
devised by Norman Bel Geddes. 


Implications for Postwar 
Education 


Too many administrators are 
trying to dismiss the achievements 
in audio-visual education by the 
armed forces with the answer, 


“Yes, but of course the Army and 
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Navy have had the use of un- 
limited funds, and so their achieve- 
ments do not apply to us poor 


educators.’” I cannot agree with 
this point of view. I am sure the 
armed services have made distinct 
contributions to audio-visual edu- 
cation which will have a real and 
dynamic effect upon post-war edu- 
cation. 


In the first place we have had a 
demonstration that when generous 
funds are supplied for visual aids 
their use increases almost by geo- 
metric progression. Sometimes in 
the past it has been impossible to 
prove that the use of visual aids 
would increase beyond direct pro- 


portion to the increase in the bud- © 


get. Now we have had a demon- 
stration on a grand scale that this 
is true. Only a war could have 
provided the funds for such a com- 
plete demonstration. Certainly we 
won't have to argue that side of 
the case any more with budget 
directors. 


The Army and Navy programs 
have trained hundreds of officers 
and civilians in the production of 
teaching films, projected photo- 
graphic aids, and non-photographic 
aids. The Service men so trained 
are not all likely to step out of this 
profession after the war. Certainly 
m ‘ny commercial companies have 
d-tinite plans now for the produc- 
tion of visual aids in peacetimes. 
It would be very surprising, for 
example, if the educational organi- 
zation that Disney has built up 
should be completely disbanded 
after the armistice. As a result of 
all these rival companies, competi- 
tion will be keener, more teaching 
aids will be produced, and the 
quality will probably be better 
than before the war. 


After the war we will know 
much more about the educational 
planning of visual aids than we 
did before. In the early days of 
making training films when educa- 
tional supervisors were assigned to 
production, many were amazed to 
find that there had been few appli- 
cations of principles of teaching 
methods or of educational psychol- 
ogy to the making of teaching 
films. They proceeded to make 
these applications. For instance, 
film producers, of course, have long 
known that a film usually starts 
with ‘‘an establishing’’ shot. But 


now we have a reason for this 


practice from the educator and 
recognize that it follows the edu- 
cational principle of first present- 
ing a subject as a whole before 
breaking it down into its parts. 
A better example of the applica- 
tion of educational psychology to 
the field is the use together of film 
strips and motion pictures on the 
same subject, each making its 
unique contribution to the teach- 
ing. The use of a film strip to 
teach detailed parts of a subject 
which has already been presented 
by a training film is nothing more 
or less than an example of the ap- 
plication to training aids of the 
principle of a differentiation in 
educational phychology. Thus the 
presentation of the whole is fol- 
lowed by differentiation of the 
‘parts of the problem. Then the 
following of this use of the film 
strip with a second showing of the 
training film illustrates a clear case 
of integrating the parts into a 
unified whole again. From such 
widely-followed experiments we 
will have learned more about tixe 
planning of teaching aids after the 
war than ever before. We will not 
have to cover this ground again. 


A Place for Humor 


Nor should there be any ques- 
tion after the war but that there 
is a place in teaching aids for the 
skillful, imaginative, and the re- 
strained use of humor. In the past 
we have had commercial teaching 
film producers who had vast ex- 
perience in the use of humor but 
did not understand teaching. On 
the other hand we have had pro- 
ducers of teaching films who knew 
education and who understood the 
importance of motivation in teach- 
ing films but whose lack of ex- 
perience in the use of humor fright- 
ened them away from it. In the 
war program these two groups 
have been forced to work together 
even though they may have been 
at odds with each other. The 
progress. they have made in dis- 
covering the proper subtle use of 
humor in teaching films will be an 
example to post-war producers. 
Similarly the use of color has be- 
come almost an essential to charts, 
graphs, and posters. Black and 
white materials are going to seem 


more and more out of date. Color 
(Continued on page 326) 
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1. Collect information about 
employment opportunities and 
personnel shortages as basis for pre- 
employment training and retrain- 
ing programs. 

a. Certain labor surpluses are be- 
ing developed (aeroplane man- 
ufacturing, shipbuilding, ma- 
chine tools, radio, etc.). 

b. Certain shortages are develop- 
ing (automobile manufactur- 
ing, heavy machinery, house- 
hold equipment, linoleum, fur- 
niture, fertilizers, etc.). 

c. Recent estimates are that 8 mil- 
lion workers will not be 
needed in industry, of which 
4 million women and 2!4 
million not previously em- 
ployed might drop out of em- 
ployed group. 

d. Absorption in wartime produc- 
tion has caused an abnormal 
unreadiness for problems of 
distribution in postwar period, 
although these problems must 
be solved if we achieve full 
production. : 

e. Agriculture cannot be expected 
to absorb more than about one 
million of the industrially un- 
employed. 

f. Total needs of community (in 
areas of social relationships, 
family relationships, personal 
relationships, as well as in pro- 
duction and distribution) must 
be considered if (1) full em- 
ployment and (2) balanced 
planning of vocational educa- 
tion are to be achieved. 

g. Employment opportunities and 
labor surpluses depend upon 
factors which may be local, 
state, regional, or national in 
their operation. 

2. Develop plans whereby rep- 
resentatives of business, industry, 
and the professions will cooperate 
with the schools in providing vo- 
cational and educational informa- 
tion and counseling. 

a. Counseling service will be 
needed by those who return 
from armed forces, industry, 
and government service. 
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Cooperative Planning for Postwar Education 


An Outline of Steps To Be Taken Cooperatively by Business and Education 


by DR. KENNETH L. HEATON 








This outline of steps in plan- 
ning postwar education was pre- 
pared by Dr. Heaton for use at a 
Forum for Leaders in Business 
and Education held in Richmond 
on April 20, 1944. The Forum 
was arranged by the Richmond 
Retail Institute which functions 
under the Department of Adult 
Education of the Richmond pub- 
lic schools and the Division of 
Distributive Education of the 
State Board of Education. 

Dr. Heaton, now chief train- 
ing officer, Protection Service 
OCD, was formerly director of 
the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Michigan. He directed a 
national study for the American 
Council of Education on Func- 
tional Training. 








b. New and complex problems 
will confront boys and girls in 
school, who must adjust to 
new demands in the postwar 
world. 

c. Recent developments in person- 
nel administration, personnel 
testing, counseling procedures, 
psychology of human rela- 
tionships make effective guid- 
ance possible. 


3. Conduct necessary fact-find- 
ing for continuous improvement 
of the curriculum of the school to 
meet the demands of effective liv- 
ing in the community and in the 
state. 

a. Certain fundamental informa- 
tion can be more easily gath- 
ered if the school is assisted by 
parents, employers, and other 
citizens: 

(1) The knowledge and un- 
derstandings, the abilities 
and skills, and the atti- 
tudes which are required 
for effective participation 
in community, home, and 
vocational life. 

(2) Appraisal of the quality 
of adjustment of students 
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in out-of-school employ- 
ment and other out-of- 
school relationships to 
which school attempts to 
make,a contribution, in- 
cluding information on in- 
adequacies observed and 
problems met by students 
as they enter out-of-school 
world. 

(3) Studies of current social 
needs (local, state, or na- 
tional) and possible con- 
tributions of education to 
them. 

b. There are certain types of in- 
formation equally important 
to educational planning which 
must be gathered primarily 
under teacher supervision, but 
to which parents, employers, 
and other citizens may con- 
tribute: 

(1) Changes in nature of stu- 
dent population. 

(2) Information as to relative 
efficiency of various meth- 
ods of teaching, organiza- 
tion of courses, adminis- 
trative procedures, etc. 

(3) Effectiveness of teachers in 
using new methods and 
materials of instruction. 

c. The fact-finding, research ap- 
proach to educational planning 
represents the only safe way to 
guide education and to judge 
its effectiveness in time of rapid 
social change and conflicting 
social pressures. It provides 
the basis for cooperation of 
teachers and citizens. Cooper- 
ation might be carried even to 
the point of sponsoring tryout 
and evaluation of innovations 
in selected centers. 

4. Interpret the significance of 
certain trends in vocational prepa- 
ration for the benefit of teachers, 
employers, and students. 

a. Simplification of jobs and of 
the length of pre-employment 
training required. 

b. Emphasis upon personal-social 
qualities as basis for effective- 


ness in employment. 
(Continued on page 330) 
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A Scene from the Red Cross Program 





Victory Corps Sponsors Three 


Major Activities 


by DOROTHY FITZGERALD 


Director of Student Activities, George Washington High School, Danville 


HE George Washington High 
School Victory Corps has 


had a very busy year. Its 
three major fields of activity have 
been selling stamps and bonds, 
promoting patriotic and charity 
drives, and sponsoring assemblies. 


Selling Bonds 


There are 43 members on the 
Stamp-Bond Committee. From 
September through March they 
sold $50,348.60 in stamps and 
bonds. 

When auctions no longer proved 
novel, the committee looked for 
something different to stimulate 
sales. During November and De- 
cember there was an intensive con- 
test between three teams, Reds, 
Whites, and Blues. On December 
15 a huge Christmas tree in the 
main lobby was decorated in the 
team colors, each bulb representing 
fifty dollars in stamp-bond sales. 
For each student buying a bond a 
tinsel ball in his team color was 
placed on the tree. The tinsel rope 
was in the color of the winning 
team. Red. There were 163 bulbs 
and 90 tinsel balls besides yards 


of tinsel. The tree was lighted as — 


the students left the auditorium 
after the Christmas play and re- 
mained lighted throughout the 
day. 
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A party was the stimulus for 
sales in the Fourth War Loan 
Drive. A supper ticket was given 
with the purchase of $5.00 in de- 
fense stamps the three days pre- 
ceding the party. A food commit- 
tee planned the menu and prepared 
the food donated by patrons. The 
supper, served on the balcony of 
the gym, was simple but with mu- 
sic and decorations it was a festive 
occasion. There were 100 guests. 

To those who did not wish. to 
come to supper, party tickets were 
given with the purchase of $2.00 
in stamps. The main floor of the 
gym was decorated in festoons of 
red, white, and blue paper and 
flags. Music was supplied by rec- 
ords and amplifiers. By 8:30 there 
was a crowd, and the auctioneers 
began the sale of articles donated 
by local merchants and cakes and 
pies made and given by patrons 
and students. The sales amounted 
to $2,200.00. 

_ The auction was followed by a 
floor show and dance. Before in- 
termission there was a jitterbug 
contest which any student might 
enter upon purchase of a war 
bond. The contest prizes were 
homemade cakes. During intermis- 
sion soft drinks, sandwiches, and 
salted nuts were on sale. The yu-*- 
it from the refreshments paid for 


all expenses and the party resulted 
in the investment of $3,165.00 in 


. defense stamps and bonds. 


Through the use of posters, 
daily pep talks in the homerooms, 
and interpretive assemblies, the 
Victory Corps has got very satis- 
factory results from patriotic and 
charity fund campaigns. To such 
funds the student body has con- 
tributed $1,933.31, or an average 
of $1.90 per student this session. 


Victory Corps Assemblies 


Outstanding among the Victory 
Corps assemblies was a one-act 
play, The Monkey’s Paw, for 
which there was a small admission 
charge. The $131.00 cleared on 
this was used to purchase an henor 
roll with gold lettered name plates 
for the G. W. boys and girls who 
have left school to enter the service 
since Pearl Harbor. 

On Washington’s birthday an 
original play, Let’s Not Forget, 
was well received. Part I showed 
a group of American boys on the 
war front whose conversation 
turned to Washington’s time ver- 
sus their own. Part II gave a clear 
picture of Washington's experi- 
ences at Valley Forge during the 
winter of 1778. Authentic cos- 

(Continued on page 331) 
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School Aid Asked in Paper Shortage 


by WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 






Director, Information Service, U. S. Office of Education 


N a telegram to the American 

Association of School Admin- 

istrators’ Meeting in Chicago, 
March 1, Donald M. Nelson, 
Chairman of the War Production 
Board, warned the administrators 
that “‘the present shortage of paper 
will become worse unless we can 
increase the salvage of waste paper 
from the present rate of 542,000 
tons a month to approximately 
667,000 tons’’. 

To reach this high figure, Mr. 
. Nelson said, ‘“‘We must look to the 
schools of the nation for even 
greater help than they have given 
in the past, splendid as their past 
salvage achievements have been. . . 

Dr. Emery W. Balduf, Chief, 
School-College Unit in WPB’s 
Salvage Division, gave the follow- 
ing explanation of the critical 
shortage: 

“We are producing this year 
344 million fewer cords of pulp- 
wood than in normal times. In 
the face of this shortage, the ne- 
cessity of shipping vast quantities 
of supplies to our overseas forces 
and our allies has occasioned a 
vastly greater demand for paper 
and paperboard containers. The 
huge amount of paper thus used— 
totaling 5,000,000 of our annual 
output of more than 17,000,000 
tons—is not recoverable. 

“The only way we can make 
up the shortage of 314 million 
cords of pulpwood is to collect 
1,500 additional pounds of waste 
paper for each cord that we are 
short’. 

Unless waste-paper collections 
are stepped up to the figure set by 
Mr. Nelson, Salvage officials say, 
it may become necessary to divert 
part of our precious and dimin- 
ished supply of pulpwood to the 
making of paperboard for Army 
shipments—pulp which should go 
into books, magazines, and other 
cultural supplies. 


How Schools Help 
As a result of steps already 
taken, the schools of the nation are 
now collecting thousands of tons 
of additional waste paper each 
week. 
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In general, school pupils are or- 
ganized along one of the following 
two lines: 

1. Pupils bring newspapers, mag- 
azines, Wrapping paper and 
paper bags and used cartons to 
the schoolhouse on a stated 
“collection day’’ each week. 


2. Pupils are organized ‘‘block by 
block’’ to assist in citywide 
“curb collections’ by ringing 
doorbells and courteously ask- 
ing residents to put out their 
paper on “‘collection day”’ and 
by offering even to tie their 
paper into bundles and carry 
it to the curb. 


High school students assist in 
these ‘‘curb collections’ by helping 
to load the trucks under the direc- 
tion of a student captain or super- 
visor. 

In smaller towns and in the 
rural regions, the common practice 
is to have pupils bring waste paper 
to school once a week on “‘collec- 
tion day”’. 

The 529 public and parochial 
elementary schools of one of our 
largest cities recently stepped up 
their collections of waste paper 
from 600,000 to 2,000,000 
pounds a week. In another large 
city 35,000 school pupils within 
a few hours delivered more than 
1,000,000 pounds of paper at the 
entrances of their neighborhood 
theatres. Each pupil who brought 
in at least 10 pounds was ad- 
mitted free to a special theatre of- 
fering. 

The schools of smaller commu- 
nities make equally imposing rec- 
ords. 

The most spectacular perform- 
ance on the part of a single pupil 
was that of Jack Lighthart, thir- 
teen-year-old pupil in the May- 
wood, Illinois, schools, who with 
the aid of a pony cart last year 
collected no less than 100 tons of 
waste paper! 

While, on the whole, the waste 
paper collection activities of pupils 
has a patriotic motivation, addi- 
tional stimulus is supplied in many 
cases by contests and the recogni- 
tion of winning schools by award- 


ing them salvage banners or cer- 
tificates of merit signed by Donald 
M. Nelson, Chairman of the War 
Production Board, and by state 
and local officials. 

Sometimes cash prizes are of- 
fered by local newspapers or pub- 
lic-spirited organizations. 

Schools are generally permitted 
to use the money realized on the 
sale of waste paper in any way 
they see fit. Most of them use it to 
buy bonds or badly needed school 
equipment. Many give it to the 
Red Cross. 

Speaking on the subject of the 
essentials of a successful school sal- 
vage program, Dr. Balduf said re- 
cently: 

“One thing is certain; regard- 
less of the procedure followed, the 
results are definitely better in pro- 
portion as the teachers take time 
to motivate the pupils by discuss- 
ing with them the paper shortage, 
the reasons for it, the war uses to 
which paper is put and the bear- 
ing of the students’ waste paper 
collection efforts upon the winning 
of the war.” 


Plan for the Summer 

To collect the necessary 667,- 
000 pounds of waste paper a 
month, WPB Salvage officials say 
it will be necessary for every school 
in the country to take part in the 
salvage program. It will further- 
more be necessary for the younger 
school pupils—those who will not 
be doing war work during the 
summer—to continue their waste 
paper collections during the sum- 
mer vacation period. Superin- 
tendents, principals, and teachers 
are urged to discuss now, with 
their local salvage committees, the 
best method of organizing pupils 
for this constructive summer ac- 
tivity. And while they are about 
it, they might well plan also a 
summer tin can salvage program, 
for tin is also badly needed. 

Generally speaking, Salvage 
Volunteer Committees have been 
set up in every community and in 
order that the fullest possible ben- 


efits to any School Program may 
(Continued on page 330) 
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War Problems and Professional Ethics 


by VIRGIL M. ROGERS 


Chairman N.E.A. Commission on Professional Ethics 


UR soldiers, sailors and ma- 
() rines are fighting a bloody 

war on a score of battle- 
fronts. Slowly but surely we are 
winning the war, thanks to care- 
ful organization and planning. 
But what is happening to the 
schools of the nation? Are we 


lowering our educational standards 
through a loss of professional mo- 
rale to an extent that children and 
youth who are in school today 
will be cheated out of their birth- 
right—a good elementary and high 
school education? 

The Commission on Profes- 





The teacher should be cour- 
teous, just, and professional 
in all relationships. 


Desirable ethical standards 
require cordial relations be- 
tween teacher and pupil, home 
and school. 


The conduct of the teacher 
should conform to the ac- 
cepted patterns of behavior of 
the most wholesome members 
of the community. 


The teacher should strive 
to improve educational prac- 
tice through study, travel, and 
experimentation. 


Unfavorable criticism of as- 
sociates should be avoided ex- 
cept when made to proper of- 
ficials. 


No teacher should knowing- 
ly underbid a rival for a 
position. 


Membership and active par- 
ticipation in local, state, and 
national professional associa- 
tions are expected. 


The teacher should avoid 
indorsement of all educational 
materials for personal gain. 


Great care should be taken 
by the teacher to avoid inter- 
ference between other teach- 
ers and pupils. 





Ethics For Teachers 


A condensed statement of the Code of the 
National Education Association 


Testimonials regarding the 
teacher should be truthful and 
confidential. 


Fair salary schedules should 
be sought and when estab- 


lished carefully upheld by all 
professionals. 


Honorable contracts when 
signed should be respected by 
both parties and dissolved only 
by mutual consent. 


Official business should be 
transacted only through prop- 
erly designated officials. 


The responsibility for re- 
porting all matters harmful to 
the welfare of the schools rests 
upon each teacher. 


No teacher should accept 
compensation for helping an- 
other teacher to get a position 
or a promotion. 


Professional growth should 
be stimulated through suit- 
able recognition and promo- 
tion within the ranks. 


Unethical practices should 
be reported to local, state, or 
national commissions on 
ethics. 


The term “teacher” as used 
here includes all persons di- 
rectly engaged in educational 
work. 
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sional Ethics of the National Edu- 
cation Association recently came to 
grips with a number of vital prob- 
lems closely related to the present 
critical situation in American 
schools. Two of the problems to 
which the Commission devoted 
special attention were: 

1. Breaking of contracts by teach- 
ers. 

2. Hiring of substitutes for long 
periods of time and at low 
salaries. 

It goes without saying that 
honorable contracts should be re- 
spected by teacher and employer. 
even though attractive offers come. 
No teacher (the term is all-inclu- 
sive) has a right to violate his con- 
tract. Only by mutual consent 
may a contract be canceled and 
persons who put pressure on a 
board to get released from a signed 
agreement violate the accepted code 
of ethics of our profession. Disre- 
gard for contractional agreements 
on the part of even a small per- 
centage of our profession now can 
set in motion currents of distrust 
and resentment which may in the 
years ahead extend to any commu- 
nity in the nation. 

The tendency on the part of 
superintendents and boards to use 
substitute teachers on a full-time 
basis, to pay them supply-teaching 
salaries, and to keep in effect or to 
establish unfair policies regarding 
marital status of teachers is a criti- 
cal problem in the field of profes- 
sional ethics. The enforcement of 
rules which compel teachers to re- 
sign when they marry, and, upon 
re-application, to be employed at 
greatly reduced salaries for the 
same job is manifestly a policy of 
sabotage in the teaching profession. 

We appeal to teachers, adminis- 
trative officers, and boards of edu- 
cation to recognize these vicious 
trends in the employment of teach- 
ers, to oppose them, and, if neces- 
sary, to bring such unethical prac- 
tices to the attention of proper ed- 
ucational committees and commis- 
sions for action. The cooperation 
of all is needed now! 

The N.E.A. Commission on 
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7or Whealth.....eat some food 


from each group...every day! 









or dried beans, peos, 
nuts, or peanut butter 





sy eS 
Co y 

a 
GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... 
some raw — 


some cooked, 
frozen or canned 


WIE. 


FISH, OR EGGS... 





















ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... 
or raw cabbage or salad greens 





raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned 





MILK AND 
MILK PRODUCTS... 


fluid, evaporated, 
dried milk, or cheese 








IN ADDITION TO THE BASIC 7... 
EAT ANY OTHER FOODS YOU WANT 


NUTRITION MERRY-GO-ROUND 


The National Nutrition Wheel, known as the “Basic Seven”, keeps rolling 
along. It’s been rolling up well-rounded meals for millions of children as part 
of the War Food Administration’s School Lunch Program. 

The Basic Seven Nutrition Chart has rolled into the kitchens of millions 
of housewives, into Victory lunches served in plant cafeterias, and into school 
lunches assisted by the War Food Administration. All are practical demon- 
strations of the spread of nutrition education at a time when it is vital to 
make Food Fight for Freedom—as well as for health. 





Professional Ethics considers its 
function to be primarily that of 
promoting a better understanding 
of ethical practice among teachers, 
school officials, and boards of edu- 
cation. It believes that direct ac- 
tion on all cases involving ethics 
should be taken to local and state 
commissions, leaving to the na- 
tional commission only those cases 
appealed to it for consideration. 
The Commission urges upon 
each state and local association 
these constructive steps if they 
have not already been taken: 
1. Establish local and state com- 
mittees to promote better ethi- 
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cal practices and to consider 
and take direct action on cases 
involving ethics. 

2. Refer to the national commis- 
sion only those cases recom- 
mended by the state commis- 
sions. 

3. Promote effective tenure laws 
and retirement acts. 

4. Make available to the entire 
nrofession copies of codes of 
ethics for teachers. Display in 
suitable places the code poster 
available at N.E.A. Headquar- 
ters. 

5. Discuss in educational confer- 
ences and meetings the impor- 


tance of high ethical practices 
and the provisions of the code 
of ethics. 

Protect the employment status 
of teachers on leave in war 
service. 

7. Promote the professionaliza- 
tion of teaching through mem- 
bership in local, state, and na- 
tional associations. 

8. Encourage the distribution of 
codes of ethics in all teacher 
training institutions, to school 
faculties, to new teachers, and 
to boards of education. 

During these hard days in 1944, 
let every teacher, administrator, 
and board member recognize the 
importance of fair practices in all 
professional relationships; and let 
those who are responsible as local, 
state, or national commission 
members be on the alert to chal- 
lenge unethical practices whenever 
and wherever encountered. The 

N.E.A. Commission will continue 

its educational program, and it 

calls upon the state and local 
groups to share this responsibility. 





Educational Statistics 

Virginia's rank among the states 
in income per person age 20 to 64 
was 28 in 1942, according to data 
released by the National Education 
Association. The same source gives 
Virginia a rank of 40 in current 
expenditures for public elementary 
and secondary schools per pupil en- 
rolled, 1941-42. The eight states 
which spent less per pupil than 
Virginia ranked from 41 to 48 in 
income per person age 20 to 64 as 
compared with Virginia’s rank of 
28. On the other hand, twelve 
states which had a smaller income 
than Virginia per person age 20 to 
64 spent considerably more than 
Virginia for public elementary and 
secondary schools per pupil en- 
rolled. 

In the per cent of population 
(1940 census) who are high school 
graduates Virginia’s rank is 36; 
and in per cent of population who 
have completed more than six 
grades, 42. Forty-one per cent of 
Virginia’s population 25 years of 
age or over had a sixth grade edu- 
cation or less in 1940,-while half 
of the states had 20 per cent or less 
of their populations in this educa- 
tionally underprivileged group. 
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A Long-Time Program of Evaluation 


by MRS. FRANCES H. WILLIS 
Reporting for Henrico County Supervisory Staff 


LONG-TIME program of 
evaluation planned to help 
teachers and parents in their 

study of child development has 
been under way in Henrico Coun- 
ty. Recognizing that the evalua- 
tion of child growth and develop- 
ment is a continuous process, teach- 
ers have been concerned with the 
many devices commonly used for 
recording progress and for inform- 
ing parents. Since the practice of 
making periodic reports to par- 
ents on the progress of children is 
an accepted custom, this was the 
first of the devices of evaluation 
selected for study. 


Study Began in 1940 


The teachers began their study 
of reporting to parents in 1940. 


Each faculty group selected a rep- - 


resentative who would act as a 
member of a central county com- 
mittee and who would serve as a 
coordinator between the central 
committee and the faculty. As a 
guide to their thinking the com- 
mittee formulated the following 
statement of point of view: 

“Evaluation is a continuous 
process which should be a joint 
activity of the child, the parent, 
and the teacher. They should work 
cooperatively for the best possible 
development of the child. 

“Written evaluations are made 
for the benefit of the child, parent, 
and teacher. They should be made 
when the child is working and ac- 
complishing, as well as when he 
shows weaknesses. Parents and 
children should look forward to 
reports of childrens’ progress as 
something informative and help- 
ful rather than as a sign that some- 
thing is wrong. 

“Written evaluations should 
show the direction of the child’s 
progress, where he is at the time, 
and the next steps to be taken. 

“The teacher should see evalua- 
tion as an analysis which helps her 
think and plan necessary proce- 
dures. 

“The child should see evalua- 
tion as a helpful instrument by 
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which he sets up new goals and 
gets cooperation both at home and 
at school. 

““The parent should see evalua- 
tion as a means of bringing a closer 
relationship between the home and 
the school while they jointly direct 
the growth of the child.” 

Because the group was rather 
large to work together effectively 
and because there were problems 
facing upper-grade teachers not felt 
by primary teachers, the central 
committee divided into two groups. 
Each group set up criteria for re- 
porting to parents. Teachers 
throughout the county began in- 
vestigating types of reportigg al- 
ready in use and devising new ways 
of informing parents concerning 
child development. Involved in 
this was the realization of the need 
for further child study. 


Outcomes of the Study 


The outcomes of this study were 
a recommendation for modification 
of the report card form, sugges- 
tions for interpreting the new form 
to parents, and a manual to guide 
teachers in its effective use. In the 
primary grades, the form was much 
the same as that of a letterhead 
with the exception of data at the 
top concerning name, age, grade, 
and days absent, and provision at 
the bottom for parents’ comments. 
This form provided space for com- 
ments by the teacher on any phase 
of child development which she 
considered significant. The form 
for the upper grades was the same 
except that provision was made 
for the use of “‘S’’ or ‘““U” as marks 
in the areas of Language Arts, So- 
c:al Studies, and Arithmetic. These 
forms were used during the term 
of 1941-42. 

In the spring of 1942, the com- 
mittee met again to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the use of the re- 
vised form. Out of the work of 
that group came recommendations 
for further modifications. The 
narrative form was adopted for use 
throughout the entire elementary 
school for the session of 1942-43. 


During these two sessions most 
teachers made a conscious effort to 
improve in the skill of writing 
narrative reports. This was ac- 
complished through group and in- 
dividual conferences with super- 
visors, principals, and each other, 
through the use of the manual and 
through a study of research and 
other professional materials. 

Near the end of the 1942-43 
session the committee met again to 
evaluate. Two major weaknesses 
in the program were noted: First, 
the program of interpretation to 
parents had been neither continu- 
ous nor adequate. Second, there 
were many instances in which 
teachers were not using the form 
effectively. With these problems 
in mind the committee suggested 
that the program of study and 
modification be continued during 
the term 1943-44. 

In the fall of 1943, a program 
of study was set up to attack both 
phases of the problem. In order 
to enlist the cooperation of parents, 
faculty groups met with parent 
groups, sent out questionnaires, 
and had many individual confer- 
ences. The Supervisory Staff met 
with a committee from the county 
Federation of P. T. A.’s and listed 
those things parents would like to 
know about the progress of their 
children in school. Suggestions 
were also made for ways in which 
local P. T. A. groups could work 
on the problems. 


Modified Report Form 


In order to work on the effec- 
tiveness of the use of the form by 
teachers, individual faculty groups 
engaged in study and evaluation 
of what had been done. From this 
there were two major outcomes: 
A modification of the form to in- 
clude optional use of symbols 
(“‘S” indicating that progress is 
satisfactory; ‘‘N’’ that the child is 
not putting forth his best effort; 
“OU” that the quality of the work 
endangers promotion and a confer- 
ence with the parent is urgently 

(Continued on page 330) 
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Your Part In Winning the War 


by Marie MEISEL 
Hill Junior High School, Richmond ° 


e 


HE most interesting experi- 
T ment in the teaching of pa- 

triotism and American aims 
which has come to my attention is 
a series of lessons entitled ““Your 
Part in Winning the War’’, first 
used by the Board of Education, 
Detroit, Michigan. A convincing 
description of the value of these 
lessons is given in Schools at War, 
October, 1943, by Dr. Lennox 
Grey, Chairman, Department of 
the Teaching of English and For- 
eign Languages, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. He writes: 


“Eighteen months ago teachers were 
hard put to find suitable materials and 
patterns for instruction on war-time needs. 
They did wonders, nevertheless, and built 
up far-reaching resources. Pershing High 
School in Detroit provides a dramatic 
instance. Located in the section of the 
housing riots, the school had faced com- 
munity conflicts and lack of understanding 
of war issues due to diverse racial and 
national groups. A call went out fot 
volunteer OCD wardens. Almost no one 
responded. Shocked by the lack of re- 
sponse, the chairman of the English De- 
partment at Pershing High School, Miss 
Mamie De Vries, proposed to do some- 
thing about it. In consultation with her 
staff, her principal, various school and 
OCD officials, a program was evolved. 

“In February, 1942, Mondays were 
given over in all fifty-five English classes 
to discussion and writing on the theme, 
“Your Part in Winning the War’. Students 
took home the small handbook with a 
foreword by General Pershing, ‘You Can 
Defend America’.* By the end of the 
twelve weeks’ course the awakening of 
the community was unmistakable. A call 
for volunteer wardens brought more than 
enough parents, relatives and friends. 
And on ‘Remember Pearl Harbor Day’ the 
sale of War Bonds and Stamps at Persh- 
ing High School was so notable—more 
than $10,000—that the Governor wrote 
a special letter of congratulation to Dr. 
Shattuck, Director of Language Educa- 
tion in Detroit, on the effectiveness of the 
Pershing lessons, which the Detroit De- 
partment of Language Education had had 
mimeographed for wider use.”’ 


Realizing the need for some new 
factor that would create a greater 
' patriotism in my pupils, I decided 
to experiment with this material 
which had produced such striking 
results elsewhere. During the past 
eighteen months I have taught the 
lessons to six classes and am now 


*The syllabus, “Your Part in. Winning the 
War’, and the handbook, “You Can Defend 
America”, may be obtained from Judd and 
Detweiler, Washington, D. C. 
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teaching them to a seventh. The 
subject matter of the lessons has 
captured the imagination of the 
children, stimulated good class dis- 
cussions and creative writing. A 
friend of mine who is teaching 
these lessons in another school told 
me recently that she gets better dis- 
cussions from them than from any 
of her other class work, and that 
they have brought out creative 
writing of which she did not be- 
lieve the children were capable. 
One of her pupils showed their 
value when he remarked somewhat 
ruefully, ‘I don’t like these lessons. 
You have to think. I'd much 
rather have something I could learn 
out of a book.” 

Arfother value was the great in- 
crease in the sale of War Stamps 
and Bonds. At the beginning of 
the term only five or six of my 
homeroom pupils were buying 
War Stamps and Bonds regularly. 
For the last six weeks of the term 
every child purchased regularly, 
following a steady increase up to 
that time. These pupils felt that 
their war efforts should continue 
throughout the summer vacation 
and, wanting to inspire their fel- 
low students with the same con- 
victions, published a room paper, 
“The Patriot’. | 

The syllabus ‘“‘Your Part in 
Winning the War’ outlines twelve 
lessons, each of which includes 
suggestions for compositions to re- 
sult from classroom discussion. 
They are eminently suitable for 
inclusion in the English or social 
studies courses as a series for weekly 
or bi-weekly study, preferably in 
the junior and senior high schools. 
They have also been used success- 
fully in the upper grades of ele- 
mentary schools. 

A composition by one of my 
pupils, a boy of 13, gives some 
idea of the stimulating effect of 
the lessons: 


TEAMWORK AT SCHOOL 


“The school and the factory have many 
things in common. The school is the fac- 
tory of learning. The pupils are the 
workers in this factory: books are their 
machinery. The teachers are the foremen. 
Educated pupils are the products. If the 
factory turns out poorly educated pupils, 


they are poor products. 

“In this factory of learning teamwork 
is as important as it is in industry. As 
in industry, this means helping each other 
for the good of all, it means pulling to- 
gether, by each of us observing the rules, 
by working quietly considerate of others, 
It means taking our fair share of the 
teacher’s time. It does not mean helping 
our neighbor on a test, for that is sabo- 
taging our neighbor's mind. In this fac- 
tory of learning we should work hard 
and not loaf on the job. We should gain 
as much knowledge as we can, so that 
when we enter the industrial world, we 
will be better equipped to meet life's 
problems. And we should learn how to 
get teamwork here at school. Knute 
Rockne says, ‘It’s a combination of self- 
sacrifice, brains and sweat’. If we get 
teamwork in school, we can take it into 
indsutry, and then that will put an end 
to strikes. 

“A lot of people don’t know the im- 
portance of teamwork. It’s needed in the 
home, in the office, in the factory, on the 
farm, in school, in Congress, and every- 
where in the world. So let’s each and 
every one of us buckle down to our job 
in the factory of learning. Let’s work 
together for Victory on the School 
Front.” 

The improved attitudes and 
changes in behavior resulting di- 
rectly from these lessons were re- 
markable. One boy, after discus- 
sing problems which he said had 
been on his mind for two years, 
returned goods that he had stolen 
from a local store and remarked, 
‘Think what this might have led 
me into if I had kept on.’’ Two 
girls who had been quite a prob- 
lem said that these class discussions 
had started them thinking about 
their conduct and that they had 
begun to realize how much trouble 
they had been causing teachers. 
They began showing a different 
spirit in their classes and another 
teacher asked what had happened 
to them. The girls told her that 
the new lessons they were studying 
had started them thinking about 
how they needed to improve. One 
of these girls was later elected a 
member of the student council. 


I am heartened by the many 
valuable results of the use of this 
series of lessons. With youth made 
more restless than ever by war-time 
conditions, ‘““Your Part in Win- 
ning the War’”’ is the best material 
I have yet found to meet “‘the 
need of values and standards which 
are more than mere habits, which 
go down below the soil of custom 
into the rock of clear conviction 
and are founded on a philosophy 
of life.”’ 
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Spring Roll Call 


OF WESTINGHOUSE SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS 





This year, we awarded more than 50 college 
and university scholarships to young men and 
women in various fields of activity. 


These scholarships fell into five groups: 


1. WESTINGHOUSE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. These 
were awarded to winners in the nation-wide Science 
Talent Search, which, conducted by Science Clubs of 
America, is designed to discover brilliant scientific 
minds in the making. Two scholarships were for 
$2400, eight for $400, three for $200, and twenty-five 
for $100. 


2. GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE ENGINEERING SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. Ten scholarships were awarded, leading to an 
engineering degree at Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


Normally these cover five years, but because of the. 


urgent need for engineers, this year’s winners will take 
the accelerated course at Carnegie Tech, receiving 
their degrees in three years. Present value of these 
scholarships is $1850. 


3. WESTINGHOUSE WAR MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Four engineering scholarships of $2000 each, were 
awarded to sons of Westinghouse employes, on the basis 
of competitive examinations. 


4. WESTINGHOUSE-WORCESTER SCHOLARSHIP. One 
engineering scholarship valued at $400 a year, at 
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Worcester Polytechnic Institute, was awarded. This 
covers undergraduate work in any field of engineering. 


5. WESTINGHOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 4-H CLUB 
MEMBERS. These were awarded to the six National 
Winners in the annual 4-H Club Rural Electrification 
Contest and are for $200 each. They are open to both 
boys and girls. 


These Scholarships are a regular part of 
our educational program, established for the 
purpose of furthering scientific knowledge. 


For full information on Westinghouse 
Scholarships, write for Scholarship Booklet 
ST-54. School Service, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co., P.O. Box 1017, 306 
Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


TUNE IN John Charles Thomas, Sunday, 2:30 
EWT, NBC. “Top of the Evening,’’ Mon. Wed. Fri. 
10:15 p.m., EWT, Blue Network 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 
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Post War Implications for Education 


(Continued from page 317) 


has a true place as a motivating 
factor, and its ability to help in 
differentiation is unquestioned. 

The vast utilization program of 
the armed services will have many 
results. American colleges are now 
preparing to receive millions of 
soldiers returning to school. But 
these men have been trained inten- 
sively with audio-visual aids. 
They know their value in teach- 
ing. They are not likely to take 
kindly to the straight unmitigated 
lecture methods. Incidentally their 
mood is not going to be a sub- 
missive one; they are certain to be 
critical of poor teaching methods. 
Furthermore these same young 
men belong to a generation which 
before it went to war was taught 
in public schools to some extent by 
these same visual aids. The impli- 
cations of these facts to American 
colleges are important. After all, 
colleges are the last stronghold of 
verbalism. Granting that the lec- 
ture method will always have an 
important, unique place in instruc- 
tion at the college level, American 
colleges and universities may be due 
for a rude shock if they do not 
learn now the lesson that the armed 
forces have taught us in the value 
of visual aids in accelerating and 
improving instruction. 


Larger Budgets for Visual Aids 


Other observers have already 
noticed that thousands of instruc- 
tors in the armed services have been 
taught how to teach with visual 
aids. When these teachers return 
to civilian life they are bound to 
agitate emphatically and constantly 
for larger budgets for visual aids 
in schools. They are likely to insist 
that visual aids are as much a part 
of instruction as textbooks which 
are now traditionally considered 
to be essential and entitled to a 
definite percentage of every school 
budget. The demands for funds 
for visual aids after the war in 
schools are going to be insistent 
and certain to result in more liberal 
appropriations. The Army and 
Navy have shown us how the use 
of visual aids can expand when 
money is provided for them. 
There will be a demand for ad- 
ministrators of audio-visual aids to 
handle the enlarged program. 
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Even the new devices created by 
the war will change teaching meth- 
ods. The Army has discovered the 
value of voice reflectors in teaching 
pronunciation of foreign languages. 
This was a natural concomitant of 
the Army emphasis on teaching a 
speaking and not a reading lan- 
guage. This is far removed from 
the traditional teaching of the 
grammar of a language first, a 
reading knowledge second, and 
finally, if ever, a speaking knowl- 
edge. 

In the teaching of language the 
armed services have also made 
liberal use of disc recordings and 
foreign feature films. At the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota we have con- 
tinual showings of feature films in 
German, Swedish, Finnish, and 
Japanese. These films together 
with the use of voice reflectors as 
practicing instruments have put 
the teaching of languages on a 
dynamic basis. The war has seen 
the development of cellophane tape 
recordings which can record speech 
acceptably for eight hours continu- 
ously at a very low cost. During 
the war these are used to record 
communications between planes 
and ground stations. After the war 
they may prove very valuable 
wherever the exact content of a 
long interview is important. Psy- 
chiatrists and school counselors 
may find the cellophane tape re- 
cording the answer to their prob- 
lem of recording an hour long in- 
terview at little expense. 

Three dimensional slides using 
standard lanterns have been per- 
fected during the war and have 
been seized by the Air Corps 
among others to teach map reading 
and aerial reconnaissance. The fact 
that these slides can be used in any 
standard projector eliminates once 
and for all one of the great handi- 
caps for three dimensional pro- 
jected pictures. No longer do we 
need to buy expensive dual projec- 
tion equipment especially for this 
purpose. Apparently no handicap 
will prevent the using of color in 
three dimensional slides to add still 
more to the realistic effect. Of 
course, special viewing glasses must 
still be used and it is likely that 
they will always need to be used 


to reproduce the effect of binocular 
vision. In other words three di- 
mensional projection has reached a 
new high plateau of perfection. 
The next most important step is 
for teachers to realize that they 
must accept the students’ use of 
viewing glasses as naturally as the 
traditional pen and pencil. Once 
we do this the field of three dimen- 
sional projection will expand enor- 
mously. The perception of three 
dimensions is tremendously impor- 
tant to realism and accuracy in 
visual aids;—-far more important 
than the trivial handicap of view- 
ing glasses. 


Thousands of Trained Teachers 


The audio-visual programs of 
the armed services are therefore 
going to have a number of impor- 
tant effects on post-war civilian 
education. They are going to re- 
turn thousands of teachers to pub- 
lic schools thoroughly trained in 
the use of visual aids. They have 
provided a demonstration of. what 
visual aids can do when they are 
not hampered at every turn by lack 
of money, and this, together with 
the attitude of returning service 
men, is bound to bring pressure to 
bear for increased appropriations 
for visual aids. They should great- 
ly hasten the day of the integrated 
use of moving and still pictures on 
the same subject matter. After the 
war there will be many new com- 
panies making visual aids, and 
competing for the school’s busi- 
ness. These aids will be planned 
according to the new methods dis- 
covered by the armed forces, based 
on good teaching methods and 
sound educational psychology. 
Even new devices will revolution- 
ize certain parts of our teaching 
methods. We can expect the use 
of visual aids to penetrate our in- 
stitutions of higher learning more 
and more. To handle these in- 
creased programs we can expect 
administrators or coordinators of 
audio-visual programs to be ac- 
cepted more naturally as part of 
our school administration. Fol- 
lowing the war we can expect a 
great and intelligent expansion of 
the use of audio-visual aids in edu- 
cation. The adolescent days of 
audio-visual education are over and 
we can expect them to play a vital 
and mature role in American edu- 
cation in the future. 
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An outstanding solution of the language teaching 
problems in English in grades three through twelve — 


STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH 


By Shattuck, Cauley, Ahles, and Lawlor 


There is one book for each of the grades three through eight, one for the first two years of high school, and 


one for the last two years. 


This Complete Language Arts Program includes a new and varied approach for each year with a complete 


review of the work previously covered. 


SUBJECT MATTER INCLUDED 


Reading for pleasure and information 
Study habits 
Library work 
Using the card catalogue 
Using reference books 
Using the dictionary 
Conversation 
Telling stories 
Giving directions 
Class discussions and reports 


Telephoning 

Writing sentences and paragraphs 
Writing letters 

Making announcements 

Giving descriptions 

Vocabulary building” 

Good usage 

Functional grammar 

Creative writing 

Magazines and newspapers 


Dramatizations Book reviews 
Club work Radio and motion pictures 
Elimination of common errors Spelling 


STEP BY STEP DEVELOPMENT 


This complete program in the language arts is presented step by step with stimulating teaching sugges- 
tions, abundant examples, and full provisions for practice. This three-fold attack provides all that is needed 
to build correct habits in reading, writing, and speaking. 


EMPHASIS UPON FUNDAMENTALS 


Students must master the fundamentals of our language if they are to read, speak, and write correctly. This 
ability counts more than almost any other single factor in success in later life. The constant drill on good 
usage, clear speaking, and the emphasis on functional grammar in a practical way, develops in the student a 
confidence and a personality which he would not otherwise have. 














| SPELLING 
| In addition, each book of the STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH SERIES contains a full year’s work in spelling. 
The words were selected from the best recognized scientific investigations regarding the spelling vocabulary for 
elementary and high school grades. Each book is well supplied with teaching and learning aids in spelling. 
, Classes which use the STEPS:-TO GOOD ENGLISH books do not need separate spelling texts. 
i Over 5,500 schools or school systems 
have adopted the STEPS TO GOOD 
ENGLISH SERIES in whole or in part. 
IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
~ 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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| Slanketing the Fidld of 
Wodern Visual Vustruction 





N April 12, 1944 with the announcement that 
the Eastman Kodak Company had trans- 
ferred their library of Eastman Teaching Films 
to the University of Chicago to be distributed by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc.—an event 
took place unparalleled in importance to the 
field of visual instruction. 
5 5 ¢ 
For thereby, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
is now able to offer educators the world’s largest 
and most authoritative library of both sound 
and silent instructional films—Erpi Classroom 
Films, the recognized leader in 16MM sound 
films, and Silent Teaching Films — formerly 
Eastman, the outstanding leader in 16MM silent 
films. 


od ® * 

We believe this news augurs well for the future 
of visual instruction—because cducators know 
that when the University of Chicago, Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica and Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films join hands with hundreds of collaborators, 
and subject-matter specialists, the resulting in- 
structional films produced are factually depend- 
able—unerringly authoritative. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
1841 Broadway . New York 23, N. Y. 
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Federal Aid Without 
Federal Control 


(Continued from page 315) 


visions of the act of 1802, referred 
to above. In 1908, the Federal 
Forest Reserve County Fund act 
set aside 25 per cent of the money 
received from the forest reserve for 
the states and territories for schools 
and roads. The Oil and Mineral 
Leasing act, of 1920, appropriated 
from 20 to 37% per cent of the 
proceeds from all federal non- 
metallic deposits to the public land 
states for roads and schools. Ap- 
portionments of money provided 
by the acts of 1908 and 1920, as 
between roads and schools, were 
left to the states. 

In addition to land grants and 
outright money grants for educa- 
tion, the federal government has 
extended its help through subven- 
tions. By subvention is meant an- 
nual payments to the support of 
education for specific purposes. 
These are recurring and are de- 
pendable sources of school revenues 
that have a definite place in local 
and state school budgets through- 
out the nation. Among the most 
important subvention acts are the 
following: the Hatch act, 1877; 
Smith-Lever act, 1914; . Smith- 
Hughes act, 1917; and the George- 


. Reed act, 1929. The Hatch act 


appropriated money to promote 
scientific investigation and experi- 
mentation in local fields of agricul- 
tural education. The Smith-Lever 
act appropriated money for the 
“diffusion of useful and practical 
information on subjects relating to 
agriculture and home economics.” 
The Smith-Hughes act preserved 
many features of the Smith-Lever 
act and extended aid to a new pur- 
pose as well—vocational training. 
The George-Reed act extended the 
provisions of the Smith-Hughes 
act in the area of vocational educa- 
tion. 

In the light of these facts, it is 
clear that S. 637 and H. R. 2849 
are as truly American as our flag is 
American, as the Constitution it- 
self is. 


Federal Control the Exception 


The contention that federal con- 
trol inevitably follows federal aid 
to education is unsupported by the 
facts of history. 
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It is of the first importance to 
note that land grants to education 
were not accompanied by federal 
control. It is of the first impor- 
tance to note that the outright 
grants of federal moneys were not 
accompanied by federal control. 
In the main, federal subventions to 
education have been extended with- 
out federal control. There are some 
exceptions in the case of subven- 
tions, notably in the case of the 
Smith-Hughes act. By far and 
large, however, federal aid to edu- 
cation has not meant federal con- 
trol of education. This has been 
the case since the Constitution itself 
came into being. In this practice 
exists a national policy that has 
been tried and found to be sound. 
This policy should be continued, 
and this is precisely what S. 637- 
H. R. 2849 proposes to guarantee. 


Local Control Maintained 


As a matter of fact, the pro- 
posed legislation goes farther in the 
direction of supporting the policy 
of federal aid without federal con- 
trol than any measure that has 
been considered by Congress. 
Among its provisions is one that 
specifically prohibits federal ‘‘su- 
pervision or control over any 
school or State educational agency 
with respect to which any funds 
are expended pursuant to this Act.” 
States sharing the benefits of the 
act are likewise forbidden to sur- 
render state or local control over 
the schools to the federal govern- 
ment or any of its agencies. 


‘There is,’’ as Senator Elbert 
D. Thomas, of Utah, declared in 
the course of the debate on S. 637, 
“not one iota of federal control in 
this bill.’’ The selection of teach- 
ers, their certification, the determi- 
nation of what shall be taught in 
the schools, how subjects in the 
curriculum shall be taught, the 
length of the school day and of 
the school year, the administration 
of school systems, and the like are 
left entirely for local and state gov- 
ernments to formulate and control. 
This is in keeping with the na- 
tional policy that has been success- 
fully invoked throughout our his- 
tory. 

For the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1940, the federal government 
distributed $153,572,186 to the 
states and territories for educa- 
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tional purposes. The federal gov- 
ernment did not go into the states 
and territories and say, “‘Because 
you are receiving this help, the 
federal government must select 
your teachers, determine the courses 
of study, administer your school 
programs.” Public educatidn will 
receive this current school year a 
significant amount of money from 
federal government. But control 
of the processes and materials of 
education remains with local and 
state governments. 





MOVERS 





In the light, therefore, of our 
history, it is clear that S. 637- 
H. R. 2849 coincide in their pro- 
visions with traditional American 
practices. 


Since the constitution came into 
existence, more than 150 years ago, 
federal aid has been extended with- 
out federal control of education. 
This policy should be continued. 
The proposed legislation is de- 
signed to do that. It should be 
enacted. 





of Fp foe 


In this fast-moving war “gittin’ thar 
fustest with the mostest” depends upon 
many thousands of tompact, motor-driven 
units of transportation—such as the prime 
mover truck—the landing barge—the 
transport plane. 


On the critical home front Greyhound 
buses are just as truly prime movers 
of fighting Americans, whether these 
men and women are in uniform, in 
working slacks and jumpers, or in plain 
business suits. 


The colossal wartime job done by inter- 
city buses, such as Greyhound’s, can be 
guessed at when you learn that these 


coaches may well carry more than a 
billion passengers this year. The great 
majority of Greyhound passengers are 
in essential war work or in Uncle 
Sam’s fighting forces—going directly to 
factories, shipyards, arsenals and farms 
scattered along more than 70,000 miles 
of highway or to the very doorsteps 
of their homes. 


That’s the kind of prime movers 
Greyhound buses are proving to be in 
wartime. And when this war’s over and 
won, they'll be the prime movers of 
Americans in better days to come, on 
a new scale of comfort and convenience. 
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Cooperative Planning for Postwar Education 


(Continued from page 318) 


c. Importance attached to “‘flexi- 
bility’. 

d. Emphasis upon ability to 
“think for oneself’’ as opposed 
to the type of mind which will 
slavishly ‘‘follow orders’. 

e. Emphasis upon preparation for 
responsibilities of democratic 
citizenship, for full personal 
and family life, as ultimate 
basis for higher standard of 
living and flourishing business 
and industrial activity. 


5. Educate public on the im- 
portance of both pre-employment 
and on-the-job training for post- 
war conversion, and develop plans 
for providing such training. 

a. Thirty million have been 
trained for wartime responsi- 
bilities: 

(1) 10 million for armed 
forces. 

(2) 9 million for industry. 

(3) 11/3 million for engineer- 
ing, science, and manage- 
ment. 

(4) 14/5 million for food 
production. 

(5) 51/2 million for civilian 
defense. 

(6) 1 million (?) for im- 
proved service in govern- 
ment. 

(7) 3 million for child care, 
health services, rationing, 
and other war services. 

b. The task of retraining will 
probably be no less, if orderly 
shift of peacetime production, 
distribution, and service is to 
take place: 

(1) Many must be trained for 
new jobs. 

(2). Many must be given re- 
fresher training on old 
jobs. 

(3) Many must be prepared 
for higher standards of 
performance. 

6. Give particular attention to 

the education of potential leaders. 

a. A shortsighted view of voca- 
tional education would mean 
national suicide. 

b. Prior to the war more than 
half of the very most capable 
young people were denied col- 
lege education or comparabie 
preparation for leadership. 

c. Educational institutions have 
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been more successful in educa- 
tion of the mediocre than of 
the superior. 

d. War has interrupted develop- 
ment of leaders in all fields, 
and particularly in fields given 
least emphasis in war effort. 

e. The supply of good teachers is 
itself seriously depleted by the 
war. 


7. Develop plans for giving the 
values of work experiences to chil- 
dren and youth without the haz- 
ards and privations associated with 
child labor. 

a. Child labor by 1930 had 
dropped to 4.7 per cent (for 
children 10-15 years of age) 
and to 32 per cent (for 16-17 
year olds). 

b. During depression years, out- 
of-school youth constituted an 
unproportionate share of the 
unemployed (4 million, 16-24 
years of age, out of school and 
unemployed by 1935). 

c. In any periods of unemploy- 
ment after the war inexperi- 
enced youth will probably 
provide more than its share of 
the unemployed unless effec- 
tive plans are made to pre- 
vent it. 

d. Unemployment of youth has 
more than passing influence 
upon efficiency and social atti- 
tudes. 

e. Work experience contributes to 
the maturity of the child 
something which should be 
supplied through employment 
or an effective substitute. 

8. Establish plan of coordina- 
tion of all community forces in- 
terested in the improvement of the 
status of youth. 

a. Information must be gathered 
from week to week concerning 
local conditions of employ- 
ment, needed services in the 
community, educational needs 
and opportunities, and these 
facts made available to those 
who can improve conditions 
for youth. 

b. Programs will be needed for 
the benefit of youth (programs 
related to health, recreation, 
delinquency, guidance, etc.). 

c. On state level there is need for 
simplified administrative struc- 


ture and effective liaison be- 

tween agencies, in order to 

coordinate services related to 

welfare of youth. 

9. Develop a socially-acceptable 
policy on consumer education. 

a. This is a field in which the 
educator, the distributor, and 
the producer have a common 
problem. 

b. Sound progress in large-scale 
production and nationwide re- 
tailing depend upon the com- 
petence of the purchaser. 

c. Possibility of uncontrolled 
scramble for goods .and infla- 
tion of prices following war 
gives new reason for the educa- 
tion of consumers. 


School Aid Asked In 
Paper Shortage 


(Continued from page 320) 


accrue, it is strongly urged that the 
representative of any school or 
school system confer with the 
chairman of the local committee 
who will be pleased to work with 
the school authorities. In case there 
is no Salvage Committee in a given 
school area or if for any reason it 
may have become inactive, a letter 
to the State Salvage Executive Sec- 
retary or Dr. Balduf will bring 
the desired cooperation. 


A Long- Time Program 
of Evaluation 
(Continued from page 323) 


needed); and a work-type guide 
or Manual for teachers to use in 
further study and evaluation. The 
contributions made through this 
work-type material will be assem- 
bled by the committee at the end 
of the session of 1943-44. 

The aim of the educational 
group in Henrico County is to im- 
prove its method of reporting to 
parents and its program of child 
growth and development through 
a long-time program of study, ap- 
plication, and checking-up. Now 
in its fourth year, the study will 
continue as long as it is effective. 
Its effectiveness to date has been 
observed in several ways; teachers 
are seeing broader aspects of child 
development, and parents and 
teachers are beginning to face prob- 
lems together. 
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“HEALTH OF OUR NATION” 


An Extraordinary Program and Text Basis 
For a Subject of Primary National Importance 


Textbooks for grades one to twelve, inclusive 


This epoch marking series of health and physical welfare texts has been 
planned and prepared by some of the ablest authorities of the country, guided 
by Dr. Clifford Lee Brownell, Chairman of the Department of Health and Phys- 
ical Education and Recreation, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Fit and Ready 
Safe and Sound 


ELEMENTARY HIGH SCHOOL 
Well and Happy Adventures in Growing Up 
Clean and Strong Being Alive 


Health Problems, How to Solve Them 
Youth Faces Maturity 


Hale and Hearty 
Active and Alert 
Living and Doing 
Training for Living 


An expression of your interest in the series as a whole or in any particular grade 
is cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





CINCINNATI 2 
300 Pike Street 


CHICAGO 























Victory Corps Sponsors Three Activities 


(Continued from page 319) 


tuming against the bleakness of 
Washington’s headquarters at Val- 
ley Forge proved very effective. 


Red Cross Campaign 


The program designed to aid 
with publicity during the Red 
Cross campaign showed in five 
scenes the work (1) the Gray 
t Ladies in American post hospitals, 
(2) the Red Cross field workers 
in army areas, (3) the work of the 
International Red Cross in German 
prison camps, (4) the Canteen 
Workers near the war front, and 
(5) medical and ‘‘clubmobile”’ 
work on European war fronts. 
The scenes were well staged and 
convincingly acted. The last scene 
created so much interest among the 
boys in charge of the stage that 
they secured three machine guns 
for the emplacement and fitted up 
a Crosley as a clubmobile which 
=e was driven on stage by girls in Red 
Cross field uniforms. The final 
scene was a tableau representing 
the Red Cross as the link between 
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the home and the service. 

A Bed of Hay, a Christmas play 
of the nativity, American Boy, a 
patriotic play in one act, the Navy 
Day program, The Cafeteria, a 
playlet in verse showing the cafe- 
teria as it is and as it might be, 
are among other outstanding Vic- 
tory Corps assemblies this year. 


Besides its three major activi- 
ties the Victory Corps gave and 
wrapped over 200 Christmas pack- 
ages to be sent by the Red Cross 
to the station hospital at Camp 
Pickett. Then, too, the Corps has 
provided monitor service, handled 
the detention hail for tardy stu- 
dents, taken charge of lost and 
found articles, bulletin board dis- 
plays, andin many other ways con- 
tributed to boosting student morale. 








SEE AND COMPARE 


DABNEY & BUGG VALUES IN 


FURNITURE 


AND 


FURNISHINGS 


Two Stores For Your Convenience. 


Dabney & Bugg 


INC. 
FURNITURE RUGS RADIOS 


10 & 12 E. Broad St. @ 7 & 9 W. Broad St. 
Telephone Dial 3-1958 Telephone Dial 2-8814 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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SCNOOLS 






American Military Leaders Write Roanoke Pupils 


Pupils of the sixth grade class of Vir- 
ginia Heights School, taught by Lillian 
Craig, have had the inspiring experience 
of hearing from Chief of Staff, General 
George C. Marshall, General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, and other leading American 
military leaders. Excerpts from the letters 
of General Marshall and General Eisen- 
hower are given below with the thought 
that the suggestions contained will prove 
of interest and value to all Virginia pupils. 
(Editorial note: We recommend that the 
replies given here be taken as applying to 
all Virginia pupils and that other classes 
do not write these military leaders for 
fear that too much correspondence will 
distract them from their all-important 
military duties.) 


Seven Suggestions From 
General Eisenhower 

In answering the children’s request as 
to what they could do to help win the 
war, General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
wrote, “I think if my own boy were still 
a youngster in grade school I would sug- 
gest he do the following: 

‘ta. Request his teacher to have his 
whole class repeat in unison the ‘Pledge 
to the Flag’ on every Monday morning 
when the class assembled to begin its 
week’s work. 

‘‘b. Immediately after the ‘Pledge to 
the Flag’ I would want him and his class 
to say a short prayer for the safety and 
welfare of the fighting men of the United 
Nations throughout the world. 

*“‘c. Outside of school hours I would 
want him to find every job he could, 
either at home or working for someone 
else, so as to buy war savings stamps with 
every cent he could earn. 

“‘d. I would want him to keep remind- 
ing me and his mother that we should 
buy all the war bonds we possibly could 
and should support the Red Cross when- 
ever it asked for funds with which to 
help our fighting men. 

“e. I would want him to write to 
every single friend he had in the armed 
forces at least once a month and assure 
that friend that everyone at home is work- 
ing and sacrificing all the time in order 
to help win this war in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 
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“f. I would want him to watch care- 
fully in the newspapers and listen on the 
radio to learn of governmental programs 
for saving scrap metal and paper, and 
everything that might be useful to the 
government, and I would want him to 
take an active part in such campaigns. 

“sg. Finally, I would want him to 
study the history of the United States 
from its very beginnings in order that he 
could appreciate thoroughly the privileges 
and rights that our country has given us 
and so that he would always be ready to 
meet his own obligations to our country 
whether in war or in peace.” 


Character Most Important 
Says Marshall 

In his reply to Miss Craig’s class, Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall described quali- 
ties which he considered in selecting gen- 
erals and concluded with this comment: 

“The most important factor of all is 
character, which involves integrity, un- 
selfish and devoted purpose, a sturdiness 
of bearing when everything goes wrong 
and all are critical, and a willingness to 
sacrifice self in the interest of the common 
good.”” 

General Marshall closed his letter with 
these words: 

“You ask me what I suggest that you 
should do to help win the war. I hesitate 
to answer because I know it will be de- 
pressing to you to be told to work hard 
and do well all the small tasks you are 
called upon to perform. However, these 
are the basis of discipline and discipline is 
vital to a soldier and to success in battle, 
and self-discipline probably is one of the 
very important factors in the life of a 
man or woman. What you do today is 
of tremendous importance in what you 
will do tomorrow, meaning when you are 
a few years older. If the world observes 
that all our young people have turned to 
every task with an intensity of purpose 
to make themselves better citizens, the 
world will be greatly impressed with the 
power of this country because that power 
is determined by its citizens, by their good 
sense, their integrity, their willingness to 
do their duty as citizens. By such con- 
duct on your part you will discourage our 
enemies and encourage our friends and 





those who are ‘on the fence’ trying to 
decide with whom they should align 
themselves.” 


Virginia Winners in High 

School Contest Announced 

Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., of Fredericks- 
burg, Chairman of the Virginia Educa- 
tion War Finance Committee, has just 
been advised of the Virginia winners in a 
nationwide contest for the best editorial 
and the best cartoon published in a high 
school newspaper on the general theme: 
Buying War Bonds. 

Claiborne Gooch Whitworth, of Rich- 
mond, now a student at the University of 
Virginia, was declared the Virginia win- 
ner in the editorial contest. Whitworth 
was on the staff of the Monocle, John 
Marshall High School, when his editorial 
was entered in the contest. 

Howard Warren, student at Woodrow 
Wilson High School, Portsmouth, was de- 
clared the Virginia cartoon winner. 

Both Whitworth and Warren will re- 
ceive a Treasury Department Citation Cer- 
tificate. The contest was sponsored jointly 
by the Treasury Department and the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 


School Children In the 
Fifth War Loan 


By June 12, many schools will have 
closed or will be closing. Nevertheless, 
the 30 million Americans who happen 
to be teachers and pupils will be eager to 
help put across the Fifth War Loan Drive. 
There are many ways they can help. The 
Campaign Book which you will! receive 
about May 12 will outline suggested 
activities for school age boys and girls. 

In the Fourth War Loan, Michigan 
used with great success a plan which 
other states might: like to consider for 
the Fifth. 

With the cooperation of the State 
Superintendent of Schools, Michigan re- 
cruited junior War Bond _ canvassers 
through the schools. Each undertook to 
sell $500 worth of E Bonds. Each re- 
ceived order-forms, a sales report-form, 
and an addressed envelope for use in sub- 
mitting the completed sales report after 
the drive. 

Each junior War Bond canvasser was 
to make sales to parents, relatives, friends, 
and neighbors wherever he might find 
them. Each junior canvasser (called in 
Michigan a ‘‘Junior Gallant’’) who sub- 
mitted a sales report fulfilling his pledge 
was rewarded with a citation. 

The virtue of this plan is that the 
schools can organize it before they close; 
and the pupils can carry it out afterward. 
Many young folks will be working this 
summer; but students too young to take 
full-time jobs have proved that they are 
not too young to make good War Bond 
canvassers, 
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Art Spurs War Effort In 
Norfolk County Schools 

Schools are at war in Norfolk County, 
Virginia! As you enter the James Hurst 
School in Cradock, your eyes meet a large 
poster (5’x 9’) announcing each week the 
100% rooms that are riding side by side 
with Uncle Sam, helping to win this war. 

The Cradock Elementary School and 
the James Hurst School have recently 
sponsored a ‘“‘Victory’’ Poster Contest. 
All grades participated. Emphasis was 
placed on how we here at home, in and 
out of school, could help win the war. 
The Parent-Teacher Association of each 
school indicated its interest by contrib- 
uting prizes, consisting of defense stamps, 
for the best posters. 

Art has a big role to play in stirring 
boys and girls to do their part. Many 
outstanding and well executed posters now 
hang in the school halls as a constant re- 
minder. The posters in the accompanying 
photographs were entered in the National 
Victory Poster Contest conducted by the 
Latham Foundation of Stanford Univer- 
sity, California. 

Hurst School and _ the 
Cradock High and Elementary School, in 


The James 


Cradock, report total stamp and bond 
sales for the session, as of March 22, as 


$24,942.25 and $18,866.30  respec- 
tively. 
Mr. H. I. Willett, superintendent of 


schools, as well as Mr. Garfield Shafer and 
Mr. A. B. Haga, principals of these two 
schools, feel that the emphasis which is 
being placed on ‘“‘Victory’’ through Art 
is being justified by the results obtained 
Miss Elizabeth Ann 
Parker, Art supervisor, has stated that 
there is talent in 
Cradock which will prove itself in the 
peace-time activity of the future. 


in this direction. 


some outstanding 








Poster by Don Johnson of James 
Hurst School, Norfolk County. 
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@ Schools teach 
character and so- 
cial standards— 
so important now 
with millions 
, more mothers at 
‘work and fathers 
overseas, at 
camp and on night shifts 
in the factories. Certain 
standards which have been 
rather artificial, based purely 
on social prejudice are be- 
ing outmoded and ques- 
tioned. The hard and fast 
rule doesn’t seem to apply 
any more. And, if you as a 
teacher ever feel a bit per- 
plexed, it’s not to be won- 
dered at. 

War needs create their 
own acceptance, bringing in new, 
basic thinking. They prove helpful 
and useful that which might even 
have been considered quite use- 
less... You have reason to want 
to stop and think matters out. 
In particular, when one of these 
new acceptances hits the old pre- 
war “it-just-isn’t-done-by-ladies- 





A HELPFUL, USEFUL HINT FOR YOU 


and-gentlemen” attitude toward 
chewing Gum. 


And, it’s about Gum that we 
believe we have an idea for you 
to try out some day to coax along 
better Homework. We say “some 
day” because Chewing Gum is in 
such need by our Armed 
Forces and in our War 
Plants at present, there’s a 
civilian shortage. You see, 
our fighters and war work- 
ers have found chewing 
seems to relieve nervous 
tension and aid their con- 
centration, also helps them 
do monotonous and dis- 
tasteful jobs with more will. 

o * o 
You get the idea—and have prob- 
ably filed away for the future how 
you can apply these aids in helping certain 
youngsters do better by their lessons at home. 
There isn’t enough quality Gum such as 
Wrigley’s Spearmint to go around now with 
the Armed Forces and Industry taking so 
much and we can’t make more without les- 
sening quality which we will not do. This is 
not to increase present demand for our prod- 
uct, therefore. But we hope it increases 
good will toward it and that this may 
some day prove helpful and useful to you. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM KATE GREENAWAY’S GENTEEL FAMILY 1885 
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DR. S. P. DUKE 


Madison Honors In recognition of 
President Duke the twenty-five 

years of service of 
Samuel Page Duke as president of 
Madison College, ‘the faculty, alumnae, 
and students held a celebration on 
May 5 and 6. 

The celebration included an after- 
noon meeting on May 5, at which 
presentations were made to Dr. Duke 
and speeches delivered by Dr. Dabney 
S. Lancaster and Virginius Shackel- 
ford, followed by a dinner and recep- 
tion in honor of Dr. Duke. 

A symposium on “The Education of 
Teachers in Virginia’s Public Schools” 








WANTED—Superintendent of Recreation 
for small industrial community of 10,000 
population. Must have administrative and 
executive ability as well as experience in 
recreation to establish recreation depart- 
ment and to coordinate existing commu- 
nity recreation activities. High caliber of 
performance, high standard of personal 
character and good physical health are 
required. 


APPLY TO:—Mrs. Mary MEApDorR 
Secretary, Recreation Association 
322 Brown Avenue, Hopewell, Virginia 








featured the program on the morning 
of May 6. Participating in the sympo- 
sium were President Duke, Dr. J. L. B. 
Buck, Director of Teacher Education, 
Dean John L. Manahan of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, and Francis S. Chase, 
Executive Secretary of the Virginia 
Education Association. Dr. Dabney S. 
Lancaster was the presiding officer for 
the symposium. A May Day festival 
and May Day dance were other fea- 
tures of the celebration. 


Northampton Adds Since December 
18 NEA Members 1, 1943, North- 
ampton County 
has increased its membership in the 
National Education Association by 18 
to bring its total membership to 24. 
This represents a 300 per cent gain. 
Pauline Gibb of Machipongo served as 
chairman of the NEA Membership 
Committee for Northampton. 


School Trustees The Virginia Asso- 
Meet in Roanoke ciation of School 

Trustees held a 
spring meeting at the Hotel Roanoke 
on May 1. An excellent program had 
been arranged by President R. B. 
Crawford and his committees and 
there was a large attendance of school 
trustees and superintendents. 

The morning program included ad- 
dresses by John M. Goldsmith, Com- 
monwealth’s Attorney of Radford; 
Fred O. Wygal, Assistant State Super- 
visor of Secondary Education; E. 
Taylor Batten, Chairman, Nansemond 
County School Board; Mrs. Lewis 
Jester, Member, Newport News School 
Board; and Dowell J. Howard, State 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education. 

The afternoon program featured ad- 
dresses by Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Pres- 
ident, National Education Association, 
and Mrs. Berry D. Willis, President, 
Virginia Branch of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, and a 
panel discussion by James R. Gilliam, 
Chairman, Education Committee, Vir- 
ginia State Chamber of Commerce; 
William N. Neff, State Board of Edu- 
cation; Floyd F. Jenkins, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Southampton; and 





ADAM 


WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 


The tremendous expansion of this world capital is creating many 


new opportunities for placements. Write now for information. 


(fermerla—Waehington Scheels Aasociation) 
TEACHERS AGENCY co.orapo BUILDING—1ith & G, N. W--WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Dr. H. N. Young, Head, Department of 
Rural Sociology, V. P. I. The after- 
noon program included speeches by 
Arthur M. King, Chairman, Williams- 
burg School Board; J. M. Shue and 
R. L. Wimbish, Assistant State Super- 
visors of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion; and Dr. Walter S. Newman, As- 
sistant State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

The final session was a dinner meet- 
ing addressed by Dr. Dabney S. Lan- 
caster, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and Thomas C. Boushall, 
Chairman, Committee on Education, 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
Music for the meeting was furnished 
by the Roanoke public schools. 


Safety Conference The tenth an- 
Roanoke May 25-26 nual Virginia 
State-Wide Safe- 
ty Conference will be held at the 
Hotel Roanoke May 25 and 26, 1944. 
This Conference is of particular value 
in this war year for between Pearl 
Harbor and last January more than 
4,500,000 American workers have been 
casualties as a result of accidents in 
the United States. This tremendous 
loss of life and production should 
awaken us to the ghastly toll of life 
and limb on the home front. 
The Virginia Education Association 
is one of the sponsors of the Virginia 


,State-Wide Safety Conference and it 


asks the help of all its members in 
this effort to “Conserve Manpower for 
War Power.” Cornelia S. Adair of 
Richmond is chairman of the division 
of home and child safety. 


Cultural Growth Teachers of read- 
Chart Offered ing and literature 
in the junior and 
senior high schools will be interested 
in a rather unusual wall chart entitled 
“A Planned Program for Cultural 
Growth Through the Study of Litera- 
ture” published by -Laidlaw Brothers. 
It will be sent free to teachers on re- 
quest. Write to Laidlaw Brothers, 221 
Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


Dr. Helseth’s An article by Inga 
Article Reprinted Olla Helseth, Pro- 

fessor of Educa- 
tion, College of William and Mary, 
was selected for reprinting in the 
April issue of the Education Digest, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. Entitled “Group- 
ing for Growth,” Miss Helseth’s article 
originally appeared in Childhood Edu- 
cation magazine. 


The story of what elec- 
tronics is, its impor- 
tance on the war fronts, 
how it serves on the home front, and 
what it promises for the post-war 


Story of 
Electronics 








* 





























world is told in simple, non-technical 
language in building America’s new 
publication, “Electronics”, issued by 
the National Education Association's 
Department of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

The story opens with the vital role 
that electronic devices are now play- 
ing on America’s battle lines. The 
science of electronics is then briefly 
explained by means of non-technical 
text and several simple diagrams, mak- 
ing it easy for the uninitiated to grasp 
the basic principles involved. 


The story told in this publication, 
together with the many photographs 
and graphic charts contained in’ it, 
presents a sufficiently broad picture of 
the field to enable readers to under- 


stand the immediate importance of. 


electronics and of its possibilities in 
the post-war world. 


The American 
Council on Educa- 
tion has just an- 
nounced the appointment of a Com- 
mission on Motion Pictures in Educa- 
tion. The present members are: 
Mark A. May, chairman; George S. 
Counts; Edmund E. Day; Willard E. 
Givens; George Johnson; George F. 
Zook, ex officio. The work of the Com- 
mission is supported by a grant from 
eight motion picture production com- 
panies made through the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Incorporated. The eight con- 
tributing companies are: Columbia, 
Loew’s Incorporated (M.G.M.), Para- 
mount, R. K. O., Twentieth-Century 
Fox, United Artists, Universal, and 
Warner Brothers. The grant covers a 
five-year period. 


Motion Pictures 
in Education 


The Commission will study the 
needs of schools and colleges for 
motion picture material and will plan 
for the production of new films for 
courses of study in which new pic- 
tures are needed. Special attention 
will be given to the planning of series 
of films for educational activities con- 
nected with postwar reconstruction. 





Social Trends in Virginia 


The annual meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Social Science Association at 
Charlottesville on Saturday, May 20, 
will offer addresses on trends in 
education, health, and medical care, 
public welfare, probation and pa- 
role, and public administration by 
recognized authorities in their fields. 
The evening session will feature ad- 
dresses by Governor Darden and by 
Dr. Belle Boone Beard, President 
of the Association. The morning 
session will be devoted to sectional 
meetings. 
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Science Scholar- 
ships Awarded 


A total of $11,000 in 
Westinghouse Sci- 
ence Scholarships 
was awarded at Washington recently 
to finalists in the third annual Science 
Talent Search. 

The youthful scientists, who at- 
tended the five-day Science Talent In- 
stitute from 15 states and the District 
of Columbia, are the pick of 15,000 
science-minded seniors in the nation’s 
public, private and denominational 
high schools. Top scholarship awards, 
four-year. $2,400 Westinghouse Science 
Grand Scholarships, went to Anne 
Hagopian, 16, of 114 East 90 Street, 
New York City, for the girls; and to 
Charles Davidson, 18, Fort Bridger, 
Wyo., a student at the Lyman (Wyo.) 
School, for the boys. 

Eight other teen-age scientists re- 
ceived four-year Westinghouse Science 
Scholarships worth $400 each, three 
were awarded $200 scholarships, and 
25 were granted one year scholarships 
of $100 each. The scholarships were 
presented by Dr. Harlow Shapley, Di- 
rector of the Harvard College Ob- 
servatory and chairman of the board 
of judges of the Science Talent 
Search. 

The Search is conducted each fall 
by Science Clubs of America through 
more than 4,000 affiliated high school 
clubs. The scholarships are provided 
by the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company as a contri- 
bution to the advancement of Science 
in America. 


Counselors Needed A vacation job 
For Summer Camps for teachers— 

and a job that 
pays long-term dividends to the na- 
tion—that’s the job of a counselor in 
a summer camp. Many teachers regu- 
larly combine vacation and service in 
this way. 

Camp provides the balance that 
helps to keep thousands of children 
on an even keel—happy and normal in 
the midst of war tensions. 


Many counselors—both men and 
women—will not be on hand this year 


_ because they are away on Uncle Sam’s 


business. That makes it all the more 
important for those at home to keep 
up the good work. 

There are many opportunities for 
older men and women who may not 
be experienced. campers but who know 
how to work with young people. They 
are supplemented by young program 
aides who know camp skills but who 
may need help in dealing with people. 

It is not always easy to combine 
a much needed vacation with a vital 
piece of war work. But camping does 





it. Find out about camp positions 
available from your local groups—Girl 
Scout, Boy Scout, Y’s, and private 
camps—today. 





DR. GEORGE H. ARMACOST 


Dr. Armacost was recently named 
Chairman of the Department of Edu- 
cation and Director of the Summer 
Semester of the College of William 
and Mary. He is a graduate of Dick- 
inson College and holds an M. A. and 
a Ph. D. from Columbia. Before be- 
coming professor of education at the 
College of William and Mary in 1937, 
Dr. Armacost spent several years as 
teacher of science and as high school 

rincipal in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

Dr. Armacost’s duties now include 
serving as Acting Director of Coun- 
seling and Acting Dean of Men. 





DR, HELEN RUTH HENDERSON 


Dr. Henderson has resigned as 
State Supervisor of Elementary Edu- 
cation to accept a position with the 
personnel department of the Ten- 
nessee-Eastman Corporation at 
Kingsport, Tennessee. She has been 
with the State Department of Edu- 
cation since 1931 and has been head 
of the Department of Elementary 
Education since the death of E. E. 
Worrell in 1938. Dr. Henderson was 
one of the leaders in the curriculum 
revision program. 
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Self-Help A set of 35 visual self-help 


cards for teaching writing 
positions has been issued 
by Zaner-Bloser Company of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. These cards are 8 by 
10 inches and contain photographs 
reproduced by Dixon L. MacQuiddy, 
Director of Visual Education in Santa 
Barbara City schools. All the direc- 
tional material was prepared by Dr. 
Frank N. Freeman, Dean, School of 
Education, University of California. 

The material describes the proper 
way to hold chalk and eraser, begin- 
ners at the blackboard, left-handed 
writer, teacher demonstration, manu- 
script writing, spacing, correct pos- 
ture, good writing positions for right- 
handed and left-handed writers, good 
arm and hand positions for form and 
freedom in writing. 

The set of 35 “Picture Query” cards 
is priced at $1.50. 


Writing 


Authoritative 
answers to ques- 
tions about Se- 
lective Service, the Army, the Air 
Forces, the Navy, Coast Guard, Marine 
Corps, and Merchant Marine are given 
in “Service in the Armed Forces,” a 
new pamphlet just issued by the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

In addition to the questions and an- 
swers, 60 illustrations, several pages 
of books for reference on each branch 
of the service, and an index of subject 
matter are included. 


Answers Questions 
On Armed Forces 





PROGRAM DIRECTOR 
WANTED 


Man capable with young people’s pro- 
gram. Hi-Y, Church, Young People’s 
Work and Camping experience valuable. 
Salary in accordance with ability and 
results. 





Write Ivan S. Justice, General Secretary 
312 W. Bute Street, Norfolk 7, Va. 


EE 








Seeking a Position ? 


This year offers outstanding opportunities 
for advancement. Salaries range from 
$1500 to $3600. Since 1925 we have been 
placing teachers in schools and colleges 
throughout the South and East. Write, 
telling us about yourself. 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member of National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
+516 N. Charles Street, Baltimore 1, Maryland 














VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY | 


INCORPORATED | 


[Machers of Fine Printing Plate 


1 GOVERNOR ST. — RICHMOND VAs 
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Many schools are 
attempting to de- 
velop child guid- 
ance services, increase recreation fa- 
cilities, and change school programs 
to combat juvenile delinquency, accord- 
ing to reports from school superin- 
tendents published in “Juvenile Delin- 
quency and the Schools in Wartime,” 
a pamphlet just issued by the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

“Juvenile Delinquency and the 
Schools in Wartime” includes chapters 
on: What Is the Problem? Some Typi- 
cal Situations; What Are the Wartime 
Conditions Contributing to Delin- 
quency? What are the Schools Doing 
About it? and Whose Responsibility? 
The pamphlet may be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for 10 cents. 


Delinquency 
and the Schools 


On Death of The Sussex County 
Thomas Lindsey Education Associa- 

tion at its recent 
meeting adopted resolutions of regret 
on the death of Mr. Thomas Lindsey 
who was the organizer and director of 
the Waverly High School Band for 
the past fifteen years. The resolu- 
tions stated. that: 

“We, the members of the Sussex 
County Education Association, feel 
keenly our loss in the death of Mr. 
Lindsey, a faithful co-worker, a com- 
petent director of the Waverly High 
School Band, a beloved friend, and an 
esteemed citizen; 

“His loyalty to his duty, to his home 
and family, to the school system, and 
to the community exemplified his ster- 
ling character; 

“No teacher has had a greater in- 
fluence on the people of the county 
because his intense feeling for music 
and his genial, alert, and understand- 
ing nature always impressed everyone 
with whom he came in contact; . 

“The Waverly High School faculty 
and students are conscious of the loss 
of a friend, a leader, and an efficient 
band master.” 

The resolutions were drawn by a 
committee consisting of Fannye L. 


Boothe, M. B. Leavell, and Louise 
Arnold. 
On Death of A resolution request- 


ing a memorial writ- 
ten to Miss Lena H. 
Carey, only principal of Patrick Henry 
Elementary School until the time of 
her death February 6, 1944, was 
adopted at a recent meeting by her 
colleagues and associates in Arling- 
ton, Virginia. The resolution read. in 
part as follows: 

“Whereas, under the efficient leader- 
ship of Miss Lena H. Carey all the in- 


Lena H. Carey 


terests of Patrick Henry School, both 
educational and material, made un- 
usual progress during each year of her 
principalship; and ... the exception- 
ally fine caliber of unselfish service 
and wholehearted interest in elemen- 
tary education combined with her un- 
tiring efforts won for her the confi- 
dence of her students and the great 
respect of her associates and the peo- 
ple throughout the district; therefore, 
be it resolved: 

“That the teachers who worked with 
Miss Carey in the Patrick Henry 
School keep befor: them her ideals 
and continue to make their contribu- 
tions toward education for democ- 
racy; ... That the people associated 
with her throughout the district and 
her friends in her immediate com- 
munity glean a thread of courage from 
their knowledge of her strength in the 
face of severe tests; be guided by her 
ministry of justice; delve more deeply 
into nature’s character of the aes- 
thetic and be appreciative of vicissi- 
tudes; and not forget her noble con- 
tributions to their welfare through her 
executive abilities; 

“That all her associates give honor 
to Miss Carey through the memorials 
exemplified in their actions, prompted 
in part, at least, by their knowledge of 
her profound understanding of each 
individual’s worth.” 

The resolutions weré prepared by a 
committee consisting of Charlotte 
Weeks, Charles J. Walsh, and Elsie B. 
Ellis. 


On Death of 
T. T. Atkinson 


The Sunnyside - Mc- 
Kenney teachers, de- 
siring to express the 
loss felt in the death of their much 
beloved and esteemed principal, T. T. 
Atkinson, adopted resolutions stating: 

“That our faculty has lost a member 
whose example will ever be an inspi- 
ration leading to higher planes of 
teaching and living; 

“That his genius of organization and 
remarkable ability to lead and direct 
people will be greatly missed in the 
school and community; 

“That his aesthetic ideals and noble 
traits of character, loyalty, courage, 
high sense of honor, and genial dispo- 
sition have influenced and left their 
mark upon the lives of those with 
whom he came in contact in the 
school and the community. 

“That the children and faculty of 
Sunnyside-McKenney have lost an un- 
derstanding friend and a faithful 
guide whose every consideration for 
their welfare was without parallel. 

The resolutions committee included: 
Elizabeth Lewis, Catherine White, and 
Mary Hargrave. 
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Te The Educators of Virginia 


Weare particularly anxious to take care 


of our regular patrons who visit Rich- 


mond throughout the year, and while 


it is true the hotels are crowded, we will 
assure you of accommodations if you 


will advise us in advance. 


HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL 
RICHMOND HOTEL 
MURPHY HOTEL 
WILLIAM BYRD HOTEL 


Richmond Hotels, Inc. 








for MAY, 1944 














GREY, LENNOX AND CONSUL- 
TANTS: What Communication 
Means Today—The Challenge to 
Teachers of English; National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, 211 West 
68th Street, Chicago 21, Illinois, 
1944, 75 pages, 50 cents each; 10 
or more copies 35 cents each. 

In the fitst of a series of special Com- 
munication pamphlets to be published by 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English, Dr, Grey surveys the concept of 
“communication” by discussing wartime 
developments in communication and the 
communication arts, by charting the range 
of research and other resources developed 
in recent years, and by examining some 
of the critical problems which teachers of 
English face in connection with the Com- 
munication Arts. 


COOPER, JAMES B.: Poultry for Home 
and Market. Turner E. Smith & 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. (List Price $2.56) 


This is a practical book and has been 


termed ‘‘a guide to efficient poultry man- 
agement.’’ The information it offers is 
usable by the family with a small back- 
yard flock or by the larger producer. It 
is designed for use in teaching the scien- 
tific production and management of the 
poultry industry. Details are given as to 
necessary equipment, with instructions for 
building as well as the amount of mate- 
rials required. 

This book is especially suitable for use 
in vocational agriculture classes. 


HANNA, PAUL R.; ANDERSON, 
GENEVIEVE; AND GRAY, 
WILLIAM S&S. Peter’s Family. New 
York: Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany. ($.74 list) 

Surprise, fun, humor, adventure, and 
ease of reading, joined with appealing 
four-color pictures, are some of the ele- 
ments which will charm the users of this 
revision of an earlier book for first grade 
social studies. Belonging to the Curricu- 
lum Foundation series, this book is in- 








ing vocabularies. 


vision for individual review. 


every response in every unit. 





LAIDLAW 
BROTHERS 
221 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3, N. Y. 





THE STANFORD SPELLER 


by ALMACK and STAFFELBACH 
Adopted for Use in Virginia—Outstanding for its: 
. TEACHING PLAN—Makes definite provision for teaching pronuncia- 
tion, meaning and spelling of every word. 
2. WORD LIST—Words selected by association method from pupils’ speak- 
3. REVIEW PLAN—Scientific reteaching of more difficult words plus pro- 


4. DICTIONARY PROGRAM—A dictionary in each grade 4 to 8, with 
numerous practical dictionary exercises. 


STANFORD SPELLER NOTEBOOK 


A new notebook has just been published which exactly fits the 1943 edition 
of the STANFORD SPELLER. It provides the necessary space to write 


* Plan To Use the STANFORD SPELLER and the STANFORD 
SPELLER NOTEBOOK 




























tended to be read by the whole class after 
it has completed the basic primer and 
Book I. It will also serve for ‘‘extra 
primer reading’’. 


HANNA, PAUL R.; ANDERSON, 
GENEVIEVE; AND GRAY, 
WILLIAM S. Hello David. New 
York: Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany. ($.84 list) 

Another revision of an earlier Hanna 
Social Studies book, David’s Friends ae 
School, this social studies book for use in 
grades one and two tells of normal boys 
and girls learning to get-along at school— 
first in a country school, later in a large 
city school. Humor, surprise, and lively 
pictures add to the charm of the book. 


WINN, RALPH B. 
Child Guidance. New York: The 
Philosophical Library. 


This work is the result of the com- 
bined efforts of over fifty psychiatrists, 
educators, and social workers. It is in- 
tended to assist physicians, teachers, and 
parents in their respective tasks of child 
guidance, since it deals with all phases of 
child guidance and its many ramifications 
in psychiatry, psychology, 
social and clinical work. 


education, 
Entries are 
signed and a directory of contributors is 
included. 


SOUTHERN RURAL LIFE COUNCIL. 
The School and the Changing Pat- 
tern of Country Life: report of the 
Southern Rural Life Conference. 
Can be secured from J. E. Brewton, 
Executive Secretary, Southern Rurak 
Life Council, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville 4, 
Tennessee. 

The Southern Rural Life Conference 
gave thoughtful consideration to the re- 
sponsibilities of the rural school in the 
changing pattern of country life and this. 
report discusses the general economic con- 
ditions and what the school can do to 
improve conditions. There are chapters. 
on ‘‘Agriculture and Industry in the 
South,’’ ‘Health Education and Service,’’ 
“The Rural Church,”’ ‘“‘Rural Education,’” 
prepared by four committees, and a chap— 
ter of ‘Suggested Action Programs,”’ pre- 
pared jointly by the four committees. 








HELP WANTED 


Capable school men as Assistant Camp 
Directors for Y.M.C.A. Camp. $100.00 
to $150.00 per month and maintenance. 
Give experience, age, and reference. A 
good summer job for school men. 


Write Ivan S. Justice, General Secretary 
312 W. Bute Street, Norfolk 7, Va. 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT 
OUTSTANDING BOOKS 
ARRANGED BY 
GRADE LEVELS 





Reviewer 
ELLEN MAPP, Librarian 
Thomas Dale High School 
Chester, Virginia 


Grades 1-3. 


The Happy Hippopotamus. ANNE HEY- 
NEMAN and HUGH KAPPEL. N.Y.: 
Scribner, 1943. $1.32* 

Stubby, the hero of this gay tale, was 
happy in the jungle with the other hip- 
popotamuses until hunters came to cap- 
ture them. Well-bred hippos never push 
down fences; so Stubby had to be clever 
to save his benign friends from the trap. 
Cartoon-like illustrations. 


Miss Lizzie. JANE MILLER. N.Y.: Vik- 
ing. 1943. $1.13* 

Lonely Miss Lizzie loved to cook, 
and Captain Snyder hated beans. How 
Charlie Dog brought them together for a 
picnic and settled their and his own 
“happily ever after’’ is the story of this 
book that will draw forth many ‘Read 
it again, please’ from children. 


Twenty Little Pets From Everywhere. 
RAYMOND L. DITMARS. Iillustra- 
tions by HELENE CARTER. N. Y.: 
Jr. Guild, 1943. $1.50* 

Children will like these unusual ani- 
mals, from the sleepy dormouse -of Alice 
in Wonderland fame to the Santa Claus 
reindeer. Ali are illustrated cunningly in 
their natural habitat by Helene Carter. 


Grades 4-7. 


Timur and His Gang. ARKADY GAIDAR. 
Translated by ZINA VOYNOW. Il- 
lustrated by ZHENYA GAY. N. Y.: 
Scribner, 1943. $1.32* 

Timur, a Russian boy, organized a 
gang to curb youthful lawlessness in his 
neighborhood. After the war with Ger- 
many began, the Timurite movement be- 
came widespread; its members rendered 
every possible aid to families of men in 
the Red Army. 


Young Heroes of the War. JOSEPH 
GOLLOMB afid ALICE ‘TAYLOR. 
Illustrations by NEDDA WALKER. 
N. Y.: Vanguard, 1943. $1.88* 

Peter Brouet is a newsboy whose dan- 
gerous task it is to deliver La Libre Bel- 
gique. Nada, a Yugoslavian girl of six- 
teen, is executed for carrying medical sup- 
plies to the guerrillas in the mountains. 

Other heroes and heroines are pictured in 

these simple, moving, and exciting stories 
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Editor 
NANCY HOYLE 
Assistant Supervisor School Libraries 
State Board of Education 


of young patriots from various of the 
United Nations. 


Henry Clay. BARBARA MAyo. IIlustra- 
tions by ROBERT DOREMUS. N.Y.: 
Farrar, 1943. $1.50* 

The author's anecdotal treatment of 
events in the life of Henry Clay and the 
spirited and snappy dialogue will cause 
students to remember the intense American 
who said “I'd rather be right than be 
president!’’ For upper elementary grades 
and high school. 


High School 


Johnny Tremaine. ESTHER FOBRES. II- 
lustrated by LYND WARD. Boston: 
Houghton, 1943. $1.88* 

Colorful frontispiece and endpapers, 
showing historic Boston, adorn this story 





of the Revolutionary War. Awarded 
Horn Book's horn as “historical tale with- 
out.a flaw’’, it recounts the life of Johnny 
Tremaine, ordinary youth, whose promis- 
ing career as a silversmith is interrupted 
by an injury to his hand. 


The Hurricane Mystery. SARAH LINDSAY 
SCHMIDT. N. Y.: Jr. Guild, 1943. 
$1.88* 


When Victoria Tyrrell makes up her 
mind to follow in her father’s footsteps as 
a mining engineer, she does not realize 
the hazards that will challenge her resolve. 
A death, an intercepted carrier pigeon, a 
theft, and a jumped claim are some of the 
mysterious incidents encountered before she 
can exploit a rich vein of ore for neces- 
sary war material. 


Condition Red. COMMANDER FREDERICK 
J. BELL, U.S.N. Illustrated with 
photogravures and two maps. N.Y.: 
Longmans, 1943. $2.25* 

“Condition red’’, an expression indicat- 
ing imminent danger, was a frequent 
alarm aboard the destroyer G, patrolling 
the South Pacific area. Commander Bell's 
accounts of attacks, rescues, and battles 
will appeal especially to Junior and Senior 
boys craving stories of this war’s action. 

The author is a native Virginian. 





*Net delivered price to Virginia public 
schools. 














will bring about. 








TELEPHONE SCIENTISTS ARE 
HELPING TOWARD VICTORY 


The Bell Telephone Laboratories with some seven 
thousand workers are among the research groups con- 
centrating on winning the war. When that is done, 
these scientists will be back on their old job of mak- 
ing your telephone service better than ever. 


The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Com- 
pany of Virginia, as a part of the Bell System, is proud 
of the part these men of science are playing in win- 
ning the war and it looks forward to the day when it 
can pass on to the telephone users of Virginia further 
improvements in the art of telephony which they 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


Bell System 
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Virginia approves Keading for Suterest! 








HIS basal reading series has 

been adopted for optional basal 
use in Grades IV, V, and VI. Vir- 
ginia children will delight in the 
beauty and color of these books. 
Virginia teachers will take satis- 
faction in the literary content, the 
balanced reading program, pro- 
vision for achieving reading goals 
and developing basic skills. The 
ideal series for today’s children. 
Paul Witty, general consultant for 


the entire series. 


Gr. IV. LUCK AND PLUCK 


Gr. V. MERRY HEARTS 
AND BOLD 


Gr. VI. THE BRAVE AND FREE 
* 


For best teaching results use the following practice books 
to accompany your state-adopted texts 


GRADE IV. WORK AND READ 
GRADE V. THINK AND READ 
GRADE VI. STUDY AND READ 


There is a Separate Teachers Manual for each grade, 
and a complete general manual. 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York 14, New York 




















EACH A BANK; 
ALL ONE BANK 


Two branch offices are maintained by 
First and Merchants as a matter of 
convenience for its customers. Both 
are complete neighborhood banks un- 
der exactly the same management as 
the Main Office. Use whichever of- 
fice is most convenient for you. 


Main Office—Ninth and Main.Streets 


Broad Street Branch—2509 West Broad Street, 
Opposite Broad Street Station 


Highland Park Branch—1307 East Brookland 
Park Boulevard 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


John M. Miller, Jr. H. Hiter Harris 
Chairman of the Board President 


Capital and Surplus 
‘Six Million Dollars 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Complete 
Printing and Binding 


Service 


Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 


DIAL 3-0356 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND 19, =t- VIRGINIA 








Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 
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PRIMARY TABLES AND CHAIRS 
In Stock Ready to Ship 











% 
& 
* 
n | G-236 30 $18.90 
fy 
G-238 2x 30 $22.10 Fe | 
fe 
Tables are 24” and 26” high. 
(5-236 has » p ckets on each side. 
(,-238 ha 4+ poc kets on each side. 
hese tables are made Wit 1/16 solid oak tops; all eds 
ounded and all surfaces smoothly sanded. Demountable legs 2 
tapere 1. Pockets are 3” high wit! ply wood bottoms. Shipped eitl 
4 or two 26 high tables t 





FS12 $2.45 each 


hardwood construction smoot | sanded full screw ed dowe ed 
FS12 FS14 

Height of back above seat 10 Height of back above 

Height of seat above floor 12 Height of seat above floo 


[ABLES AND CHAIRS ARE ALL FINISHED STANDARD SCHOOL BROWN 





Flowers School Equipment Company 
327 WEST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 























